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FOREWORD 


Mr. C. N. Patwardhan’s History of Education in 
Medieval India adds an instructive volume to the meagre 
literature available regarding the education of India before 
1800 A. D. 

Indian Education had, between 600 and 1200 A. D.» 
ceased to be a monopoly of the few and had in that respect some 
resemblance to the modern developments. Education was no 
longer predominantly religious, the curricula being enriched 
by the inclusion of fine Arts and Civics. Great teachers had 
developed a liberal out-look and would not deny educational 
opportunities to any one whatever be his status in society. 

In writing about this period the author had an advantage 
over those who wrote the history of education in Ancient 
India. These latter had to base their narratives on indirect 
evidence, on stray allusions and incidents in writings about the 
dates of which none can speak with certainty. But Mr. Pat- 
wardhan had access to writings which are known definitely to 
be of the period 600 to 1200, writings of Indians as well as 
foreigners. 

It was, however, no easy task to present the conclusions as 
also the evidence leading to these conclusions. But on reading 
the chapters one feels at home with the situation outlined. Some 
of the chapters have also a direct bearing on the educational 
tendencies of today. The chapter on Medium of Instruc¬ 
tion for instance, presents a close resemblance to the contro¬ 
versy on the topic today, in the vacillations of educators regard¬ 
ing the choice of a medium in spite of the conviction that it 
could not be anything but the language of the people. In the 
chapter on Temples and Monasteries a broad hint is con- 



veyed to the future Ministers of Education that the revenues of 
the temples come from the earnings of the millions and for 
their benefit alone should they be spent. The chapter on The 
Teacher reveals the fact that, then as now, with the 
extension of education came the need of admitting a large num¬ 
ber of individuals to the teaching profession and it became 
increasingly difficult to maintain the professional rectitude of 
the teacher of ancient India. 

The “History of Education in Medieval India” is thus an 
opportune publication and deserves perusal by teachers as well 
as laymen. 


Poona, 3rd February 1939 


M. R. Paranjpe 
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INTRODUCTION 


In this book an attempt is made to give a systematic 
account of the theory and practice of education in Medieval 
India as can be judged from the literary, inscriptional and tradi¬ 
tional evidence. We have endeavoured to trace as briefly as possible 
the religious movements and changes in the ideals in education, to 
describe the various types of educational institutions, and to give 
an account of the teacher’s profession and of a leading problem of 
the day — the medium of instruction. We have also attempted to 
determine the relation of education to the State, and to draw an 
historical sketch of an important ministry — that of the Purohit, 
who rises from his humble position as Family Priest to the 
position of a Minister of Religion and Education. 

In selecting the period 600-1200 A. D. as the field of our 
inquiry, the following points have guided us. The leading 
works on Indian Educational History have dealt with a 
period — called the ancient period by the authors — which is un¬ 
defined, and the meaning of the term varies according to the 
choice of the author. Mr. Altekar in his Education in Ancient 
India 1 covers a period of about 1,800 years, from 600 B. C. to 
1200 A. D.; Mr. Keay in his great pioneer work Ancient Indian 
Education begins from very old days and traces the history up 
to the Mohammedan period. 2 3 Generally the period between 
600 A. D. and 1200 A. D. has been designated either as the 
ancient or the medieval period, both in books on Indian Education 
and in Indian history. Mr. C. V. Vaidya in his “ Medieval 
Hindu India ” refers to it as a part of ancient India. 2 

1. Prof. A. S. Altekar, Benares, 1934. 

2. Rev. F. E. Keay, Ancient Indian Education , Oxford, 1918. 

3. C. V. Vaidya. The History of Medieval Hindu India 
(600-1200 a. d. ) Vol. I In the preface the author considers the 
History of India as consisting of two periods " Ancient " and 
**Modern'' — the Medieval Hindu period forming a part of the 
ancient period. 
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The term 1 medieval * is used in this thesis to denote the 
period 600-1200 A. D. which we prefer to call the early 
Medieval Period, 1200-1600 A. D. being the later Medieval 
Period . 

The period 600-1200 A. D. is termed Medieval for the 
following reasons:— 

1. Considering the general religious forces in the world 
we believe that by 600 A. D. the age of Prophets came to an 
end and after 600 A. D. began the age of action. By action, we 
mean the movements, political and social, that followed the 
great religious teachings of Christ and Mohammed. Roughly 
frpm 500 B. C. to 600 A. D. the world had its greatest teachers, 
Buddha, Christ and Mohammed. In the age of action, begin¬ 
ning with the foundation of the last of the faiths, we are brought 
up to the modern period. It is from 600 A. D. that we observe 
the clashes and harmonies, exploits and adventures, dis¬ 
coveries and conquests with regard to both Christians and 
Mohammedans. 

2. Within India itself a new era had dawned in 600 A. D. 
when the fusion of the orthodox faith and the reformed faith 
( Buddhism) began. 

3. The year 1200 A. D. closes the early medieval period 
with important changes in the social and political conditions which 
followed the establishment of the Mohammedan power in India. 

Again, for a history of education in India we believe that 
the period 600-1200 A. D. is the medieval period considering the 
following facts:— 

The period is joined to the ancient period by— 

1. The Buddhist ideal of Renunciation, which worked 
in the ancient period and also in the Medieval period, because it 
was an accepted ideal till Sahkar, 800 A. D. 
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2. Sanskrit, as the medium of instruction, is common 
to the Ancient period and to the Medieval period, at the end of 
which it ceased to be the common medium. 

3. Buddhism, which remained in practice in the early 
centuries of the Medieval period, is a link between the ancient 
and medieval periods. 

4. Monasteries form another characteristic common to 
both the Ancient and early Medieval periods. 

But the Medieval period differs from the ancient period and 
-comes close to the Modern period in— 

1. Sankar’s ideal of action, and in the later ideal of 
Devotion, and in Saktism, all of which are found accepted in 
modern India, but which were not accepted in Ancient 
India also. 

2. The languages that India speaks today have their 
origin in the period after 600 A. D. but before 1200 A. D. 

3. Temple schools of Medieval India are different from 
the temple schools of Ancient India, in the sense that monasteries 

■ or asrams were then the popular educational institutions. The 
temples are common to Medieval and Modern India. 

4. The present Haridasas and Puraniks are the 
remnants of the Medieval teaching profession, but they were not 
common in the Ancient period. 

5. Introduction of the Mohammedan culture, of much 
consequence to Modern India, begins from the Medieval period. 

6. In literature, if Puranas were retouched in Medieval 
India, ( 600-1200 A. D.,) as they are supposed to have been, 
they are a link between the Modern and the Medieval periods. 

7. The Bhagvadglta that has generally become the sacred 
4ext with the Hindus in place of the Vedas, became popular 
* during the Medieval period but was not so in the Ancient period. 
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8 . The religion of today - Hinduism - was formed in) 
the Medieval period. 

9. With the temples began a new type of architecture 
which is found in the India of today. 

In its problems, culture, languages and administration, we 
believe that the period 600-1200 A. D. is a link between the 
Ancient and Modern periods and have therefore called it the 
Medieval period. 

By concentrating on a short period of 600 years - as com¬ 
pared with the other works on Indian education-we have tried 
to bring out the various interesting aspects of education of the 
day. The present work is intended to supplement the past 
works by giving a detailed account of the education of 
the period. 

The sources of information were many but they were very 
unreliable in many respects. They were like a ready-made coat 
which fits any body and fits nobody. The principal obstacle in 
handling all the sources — except travellers’ accounts — was the 
exasperating uncertainty of dates. For instance, we had numerous 
Sanskrit and Prakrit works but we refrained from quoting them 
as authorities for fear of committing an anachronism. Bhasa’s 
works, to give an example, had to be left out altogether, because 
even the existence of the poet and the authorship of the works are 
yet a matter of dispute. Even the dates of the masterly works 
like Arthasastra, Kamasutra and Amarakosa are not commonly 
accepted by critics. Even on Kalidas date orientalists are not 
quite unanimous. 

In referring to the sources, therefore, we have always borne 
in mind the fact that exactitude and not multiplicity of quota¬ 
tions should* be the guiding principle. We have carried out the 
principle in practice to such an extent that the references for a- 
sketch of 600 years may appear to be poor and unconvincing. 
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The political history of the period, again, is very obscure* 
Mr. Smith, in the Oxford History of India, notes: “ The partial 
unity of Indian history vanishes and is not restored in any 
considerable measure until the closing years of the twelfth 
century, when the extensive conquests effected by and for 
Muhammad of Ghor brought the most important provinces under 
the.sway of the Sultans of Delhi. The story of Hindu India 
from the middle of the seventh century until the Mohammedan 
conquest, which may be dated in A. D. 1200 for the North and 
A. D. 1300 for the South, cannot be presented in a form of a 
single continuous narrative.” 1 

The dates of some of the kings important for education can 
only be given with vague certainty. For instance, there is still 
much doubt about Vikramaditya and his times and it seems that 
the point will remain a subject for eternal research. The Kings 
of Kashmir cannot be exactly dated, even with the Rajtarahgini 
in hand. 

For the social history of India, a valuable guide for the 
history of education, is not yet written, but only bare sketches 
covering a thousand years or so are available. Lives of great 
social reformers like Sankar are not yet known in detail. 

Through these literary, political and social obscurities, we 
have been trying to gather material for a systematic account of 
education in the period which, in our opinion, will fill in an 
important gap in the history of education in India. 

The sources of information, in general, are : 

Literary. 

1- Works in Sanskrit; The Samhitas; Upanisads; 
Works on Polity; Philosophy; Erotics; Logic and Poetics. 

Works on Mathematics and Medicine. 

Biographies likeHarsacarit, Vikramahkdevacarit, and others* 


1. p. 170. Oxford, 1920, 
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Dramas and poems. 

Short stories like Pancatantra and Hitopadesa, 

Satires like Ksemendra’s Nagaramala. 

Chronicles like Rajataranginl. 

2. Works in Prakrit in different subjects: short 
stories, treatises, lectures, biographies like Kumarpalcarit and 
Prabandhas, the Jain Sutras, and other works in Prakrit dialects 
like Samaraicchakaha, and commentaries on the Sutras. 

Prakrit being the language of the masses, we have found the 
Prakrit works more important than Sanskrit, as they give a 
very accurate picture of the contemporary society. 

3. The standing remnants of the once powerful educa¬ 
tional institutions, caves, monasteries and temples. 

4. A fairly reliable source of information was inscrip¬ 
tions, which corroborate the literary evidence. 

5. Akin to the above sources are the iconographic 
remnants of the period. 

6. The tradition kept up in ancient temples. 

Our conclusions of the temple degeneracy are drawn after 
personal inquiry at many such institutions. The temples in 
the South, which were far away from the turbulent North, were 
particularly interesting. 

7. In themselves faulty, but helpful as corroborative 
evidence, are the legends, stories and anecdotes of India. 

8. Parampara or tradition in a brotherhood ( Pantha ) 
has proved very useful in understanding the present position of 
the religious heads of sects that arose in the Medieval period. 

9. Accounts of travellers : Chinese and Arabs. 

The Chinese travellers - Fa Hian, Huan Chwang or Huen 
Thsang, and Iching or Itsing, generally give a one-sided view* 
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of the Buddhist in particular. We have taken into account the 
Chinese records when referring to Buddhism in India. In the 
Mohammedan chronicles it is difficult to obtain reliable informa¬ 
tion or impartial analysis of the situation within the country; 
they serve as good accounts of the invading Mohammedans. 
The notable exception to Mohammedan chroniclers in general is 
Alberuni, whose close study of the language, manners and 
religion of India makes his account a reliable one. 

The difficulty in collecting accurate contemporary data was 
great, but the difficulty in presenting the material was greater. 
We had to choose between framing the chapters according to 
periods, 600-800, 800-1000 and 1000-1200 A. D., showing the 
rise, growth and decay of the educational system and mono¬ 
graphs based on the subject matter - ideals, teachers, monasteries 
and temples, etc. The first classification meant bringing together 
varied sub-headings under one chapter, thus distorting the con¬ 
tinuity of ideas relating to a subject proper, while the second 
one entailed unavoidable references to various points that may 
have been already dealt with in other chapters, but were essential 
for the logic of the arguments relevant to the topic under con¬ 
sideration. For a clear exposition of each of the subjects we 
have chosen the second basis of classification and have treated in: 
a series of monographs the different topics constituting the. 
thesis. 

The arrangement of the Chapters is :— 

Chapter I. Section I : Society and Ideals. ( Rise and Growth 
of the Aryan System of Education). 
Section II; Society and Ideals. ( Decay of the: 
Aryan System of Education ). 

Chapter II. Purohit, the Minister of Religion: 

and Education. 

Chapter III. The Village Councils. 

Chapter IV. Monasteries and Temples. 

Chapter V. , The Teacher. 
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Chapter VI. Medium of Instruction. 

Chapter VII. Curriculum and Methods. 

Appendices. 

The first chapter gives the theory of education, and the 
ideals as determined by the social and religious movements. 
The other chapters deal with the practice of education in its 
various aspects. 

At the end we have added a chronological table of event s 
•important in the history of education of the period, and a short 
list of works consulted during the course of our research. 

With regard to the nomenclature we have used the word 
Aryan for the following reasons :— 

1. The educational system as it developed was borrowed 
from all the past systems and represents a unification of 
Buddhist, orthodox and reformed ideas ( after ^ankar ).* 

2. The system being common throughout India, and 
the culture in India being Aryan, we have preferred to use the 
term Aryan in the sense of the modern ‘ Indian \ 

3. The term Hind or Hindostan was not the term used 
by the people of India for their country during the period 
'600-1200 A. D.* 

4. ‘ Arya * was a common epithet for an Indian in those 
•-days. Thus a person referred to another as ‘ Arya \ a wife 
called her husband * Aryaputra \ ‘ Son of an Arya \ She was 
•so proud of the term that she would not use it for anyone else. 

1, Mr. C. V. Vaidya (in his Medieval Hindu India) in his preface 
(ix) treats Aryan ism as being different from Buddhism and Jainism. We 
do not think that ‘Aryanism’ is a separate and independent ‘Religion’. 

2. Regarding the word ’Hindu', Itsing notes, XXV and 118. “The 
Northern Tribes (Mongols or Turks) alone call the Noble land 
Hindu but this is not at all common. ** Itsing— Records of the 
Buddhist Religion : Takakusu, Oxford, 1896. 
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5. ‘ Aryan ’ again has neither the narrow sectarian 
meaning of Buddhist or Hindu, nor the limited regional applica¬ 
tion of Hindostani or Hindi. 

Considering the comprehensive meaning_of the term, we 
have chosen to name the educational system * Aryan \ using the 
word in the sense of the modern word, * Indian’. 

Regarding the * Hindu* religion, we have consulted Pandits 
and oriental scholars. The word 4 Hindu * religion does not 
appear in any of the sacred books of the ‘ Hindus \ The word 
used for religion is ‘ Dharma *— by the Buddhist and Jains in 
its Pali and Prakrit form Dhamma. The word Hindu, it 
seems, became current after the Mohammedan invasion when 
kings styled themselves as Hindu Pati, or Hindu-Pad-Patshah 
in the sense of the Defender of the Faith. Till then, a king 
was referred to as Dharma-raj or by a similar combination of 
Dharma and a Sanskrit word for Protector. We have there¬ 
fore referred to Hinduism as a Reformed faith — after 
Shankar’s period. 

In addition to the sources outlined, we have freely borrowed 
from so many master orientalists that it would be impossible to 
name them, but to mention a few of the many, we have relied chi 
Dr. A. B. Keith for literary history, on Sir Monier Williams 
for ‘ Hindu * religion, on Professor T. W. Rhys Davids for 
Buddhism, and on Dr. Jacobi for Jainism. Education touches 
society at so many points that it would be futile for a teacher to 
state how much, where and from whom he has borrowed. Our 
debt to our predecessors in educational research is too great to- 
be repaid by words. 

We join Kalidas’ Stages Manager and conclude : 

“ Until the wise are satisfied, 

I can not feel that skill is shown ; 

The best trained mind requires support, 

And does not trust itself alone. ” 
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CHAPTER I 

< Rise and Growth of the Aryan System of Education ) 
SOCIETY AND IDEALS 

Dharma 

For the exact conception of the social and political 
organization of the Aryans in Medieval India we have to 
search for facts far back into the misty periods of Indian 
history, where scholars speak not in years but in centuries. 
From the time of the Vedas the Aryans seem to have been 
occupied with the problem of the creation of the Universe 
and with man’s duty to the Creator. The Aryans arrived at 
the conclusion that there was a Creator — Brahma — who, at 
his will, made whatever was manifest in the world. 1 They 
thought it their duty and supreme bliss to be united with the 
Being after finishing the cycles of births and deaths, which 
the Aryans thought, were obligatory not only on man but on 
the entire Creation. Everything was temporary ; only the 
Creator was permanent. 1 His words to the sages were the 
Vedas . It was the duty of an Aryan to lead a life in accor¬ 
dance with the scriptures. In course of time were written, 
4 revealed \ the Dharma-Sutras for regulating human conduct. 


1. " Thus he, the imperishable one, by ( alternately ) waking and 

slumbering, incessantly revivifies and destroys this whole, movable and 
immovable creation.” The Laws of Manu t I, 57. Ed. Max Muller* 
S. B. E, Vol. XXV. 
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The whole juggernaut of the Aryan society in India moved 
on the axle of the Dharma. The word Dharma defeats all 
attempts at transliteration, because of its extensive, all com¬ 
prehensive meaning. The question “What is Dharma? ” has 
been asked by many a disciple of his Guru. The Mahabharata 
Princes put the same question to Bhlsma, the followers of 
Buddha to their Great Teacher, the Jains to their Hero, and 
Arjuna to Krsna. The answers to the question are not all 
identical and each change in the definition of the Dharma. 
marks a social reformation, for society was guided by the 
new teaching or interpretation of the Dharma. 

The word Dharma itself, is derived from the Sanskrit 
root Dhr meaning to uphold, to support, to maintain, or to 
sustain. In Rgveda { 1.22.18; V. 26.6; VIII. 43,24) 
it means “religious ordinances or rites. ” (IV. 53,34; 
V. 63,75 ; VI. 70,16 ; VII. 89,57 ) and also “ fixed principles 
or rules of conduct “ merit acquired by the performances 
of religious rites ” and “ the whole body of religious duties. ” 

In Cchdndogya Upatiisad we are introduced to the 
asrama theory ( 2,23 ) “ there are three branches of Dharma, 
one is constituted by sacrifices, study and charity, the second 
is constituted by austerities, the third is the celibate dwelling 
in the house of the teachers and making himself stay with the 
family till the last”. Here ‘Dharma’ means the four stages 
in life. 

For the consideration of the educational theory and 
practice, the word Dharma is of the greatest importance. In 
Rgveda it is said (I. 51,9 ), “ Lord, in order to make men* 
walk along the straight path of Dharma and to develop 
men’s faculties harmoniously, Thou subjectest the undutifui 
to discipline. Let us obey Thy laws and Commandments. '* 
fiiattu (II. 1) says, “ understand, that is Dharma,— conduct 
in life, which is followed by really learned men who are free 
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from arrogance, inordinate affection and hatred and which 
is approved by conscience.” 

We have given the two quotations, one from the ancient 
Vedas and the other from the Law-giver to show the all 
engrossing meaning of the Dharma. 1 As we conceive it, the 
function of the Dharma in education is twofold. The word 
as it is used in the Dharma Sastras , gives us the constitution 
and laws governing education. In its meaning as religion 
proper, it determines the ideal in education. As we shall 
describe in the following pages, one aspect of the Dharma— 
the constitution and administration, remained unaffected by 
the changing views on religion. We have, therefore, drawn 
a general outline of the administration in the beginning of the 
chapter. The outline is followed by an account of the ideals 
in education as they were determined by the various religious 
movements from 600 A. D. to 1200 A. D. 

Administration 

The head of the administration was the King, whose 
rights and privileges, duties and responsibilities were pre¬ 
scribed in detail in the books on Polity. The political 
organization recommended by Manu was emended from time 
to time when customs authorised such a change, but in no 
book on political science is a government without a king 
recommended as advisable. 2 The Constitution, as outlined by 
Manu, continued to be in practice in all times, even under 
Asoka because neither the Buddhists nor the Jains, the two 
dissenting faiths, evolved a new constitution. In the terse 
phraseology of the ancients the king was to guard his subjects 

1. A detailed article on ‘Dharma’, entitled " the Meaning of 
Dharma”, appears in The History of Dharma'sastras by P. V. 
Kane, Bombay. 

2. Manu , VII. 3 (the chapter deals with the duties of a king)* 
Ed. Max. Muller. S. B. E. XXV. 
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as his children, and he was to do everything for their 
welfare. 1 

The King was given not only a Constitution 2 3 but also 
a machinery for administration. He was to rule his people in 
consultation with a Cabinet 8 , which generally consisted of the 
four important ministers —the Purohit (Family Priest), the 
Commander-in-Chief, the Prime Minister, and the Chamberlain. 
A cabinet of eight is also recommended. 4 We have given, 
the ministers as they appear in all the constitutions. The 
duties of ministers are rigidly laid down as those of their 
royal master. For the study of the educational system of 
the period, the Purohit is the most important member of the 
cabinet, and the growth of the Ministry is traced in a separate 
chapter. The King in his Cabinet was the Constitution, 
accepted by all sections of the people, all over India and 
in all periods. In this form it has come down to us and up to 
the last century it was the accepted form of government in 
Indian States wherever the old Aryan Dharma prevailed. 5 We 
do not wish to consider the debatable question in political 
science whether the Aryan constitution was a constitutional 
monarchy or not, but wish to state the fact that the Constitution 
was supposed to be a * revealed * one and even when its divine 
origin was challenged it remained unaffected by religious 
revolutions. Rigidity was its strength and the constitution 
survived the most tumultuous periods in Indian history. 

1. Mann, IX. 253. Also Todd, Annals of Rajasthan, XI. Quota* 
tton from The Rana of Mewar. 

2. Manu t VII.|7. 45, 54, 56, 68, 254, etc. 96-137; VIII. 398;404, 406. 

3. Manu t VIII. 1, 9,10; Yajhavalkya , 312. ( Ed. M. N. Dutt. 
Vol. I). C/. Todd, Annals of Rajasthan . Vol. I, Ch. II, p. 135. “The 
prince with the aid of his civil council, the four ministers of the crown 

end their deputies promulgated all the legislative enactments.” 

also page 157« 

4. Sukra Ntti . S. B. H. Allahabad pp. 68-71. 

5. Previous quotations from Todd, 
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Land Tenure 

An important point in the administration is the system 
by which educational institutions were maintained. In the 
medieval period a kind of feudal system seems to have been 
in operation. In an age of political uncertainty and in the 
absence of banks, which would remain unaffected by revolu¬ 
tions, lands were the only means of securing permanency to a 
public grant. Battles and skirmishes between kings were 
common in those days, but no conqueror would touch the 
charitable grants for fear of the Dharma, for fear of spending 
sixty thousand years in hell 1 2 3 * * * ! The state could resume a grant 
if it was found that the grant was used for purposes for which it 
was never intended. The right of resumption was sparingly 
used and that too by administrators who were strong enough 
to withstand the wrath of the grantee, who was ‘a person 
of the Dharma;’ but such resumption was not illegal.* 

Huan Chwang 8 , in his general observation of the govern¬ 
ment and administration in India, says: " As the Government 
is generous, official requirements are few. Families are not 
registered and individuals are not subject to forced labour 
contributions. Of the royal land there is a fourfold division 
one part is lor the expense of government and state worship , 
one for the endowments of great public servants, one to 
reward high intellectual eminence , and one for acquiring 
religious merit by gifts to various sects . Taxation being 
light and forced service being sparingly used, everyone keeps 
to his hereditary occupation and attends to his patrimony. 


1. Often inserted at the end of an inscription. 

2. Referred to in Monasteries and Temples. 

3. This name and other Chinese names-Itsing-Iching are variously 

spelt. We have not stuck to any one spelling. This spelling is adopted 

by Mr. Mayers. Ref. Yuan Chwang by Watters. Oriental Translation 

Fund New Series , Vol XIV; Vol I; XI. Royal Asiatic Society, 1904. 
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Tradesmen go to and fro bartering their merchandise after 
paying light duties at ferries and barrier stations. Those 
who are employed in the government service are paid 
according to their work. They go abroad on military service 
or guard the palace ; the summonses are issued according to 
circumstances and after proclamation of the reward the 
enrolment is awaited. The ministers of state and common 
officials all have their portion of land, and are maintained by 
the cities assigned to them.” 1 2 * 

For the history of education three divisions are note¬ 
worthy : state worship, reward for intellectual eminence 
and gifts to various sects. These three divisions, as shown 
in- the chapter on Purohit, were endowments religious in 
nature, and as such were the sources which maintained the 
educational institutions. The first division or type of grant 
was bestowed on institutions which were based on the religion 
of the State, i.e, of the king. The second type was open 
to all, and the third one to the different sects, which held 
opinions not in common with the professed faith of the king. 
No institution, it should be noted, was debarred from royal 
bounties because of its sectarian creed. 

At the top of the administration of the State was the 
King-in-Council, at the bottom of the ladder was the firm 
colid foundation of the village councils. The revolutions in 
the cabinet or kingship did not affect the village councils, 
who worked unhampered under all sovereigns and govern¬ 
ments. 8 Giving details of the constitution of the village 
council will mean unnecessary and perhaps irrelevant narra¬ 
tion of facts which have been already investigated by scholars 


1. P. 176-77, On Yuan Chwang , Ed. Thomas Watters: Oriental 
Translation Fund New Series Vol: XIV. Royal Asiatic Society, 1904. 

2. Maine, Sir Henry: Village Communitiesi p. 13; Elphinstone's 

India : p. 120*121. 
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of Indian administration . 1 2 3 We have, however, given in a 
separate chapter 8 the exact relation of the village councils 
to the educational institutions, of which the councils acted 
as trustees. We only observe that the institutions which 
were under the direct control of the public, exercised through 
a recognised state authority—the village councils—were the 
most efficient and reliable agencies of education, and they 
have remained true to their cause even to this day. 

The society consisted of four castes, whose duties, again, 
were clearly noted in the Dharma . 8 The assignment of duties 
was such as to leave unaffected the three principal pillars of 
society—education, commerce and agriculture. By a rigid 
separation of duties , 4 and by creating a caste of warriors on 
whom the best earthly honours of royalty were showered, 
the law-givers provided against the extinction of culture. In 
battles and wars the three castes were not disturbed. A 
caste was a communal unit, an economic union, a professional 
guild. For purposes of matrimonial alliances it was a recog¬ 
nised practice that marriages should be within the same 
caste. No caste could prevail on another as the balance was 
rigidly maintained. A Brahman could not take part in 
commerce, trade or agriculture. He could not enter the 
army, which was an important profession in times of wars 
and battles; merchants and agriculturists were given their 
own specific spheres of activity. In times of political dis- 


1. Radha Kumud Mookerji ; Local Government in Ancient 
India, Oxford 1920. Bhandarkar D. R. : Cartnaichael Lectures . 
Jayaswal K. P. : An Introduction to Hindu Polity , Rameshachandra 
Mazumdar: Corporate Life in Ancient India, Krishnaswamy Aiyangar: 
Ancient India . 

2. Ch. III. 

3. Brahmanas: Manu : I. 88 Ksatriyas : Manu : I. 89 

Vai^yas: ,, I. 90 Sudras: ,, I. 91* 

4. Manu XI. 322. Also Yuan Chwang Vol. L p. 168,170. 
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turbance the separation of authority was an important factor, 
because it left the teaching profession and social services^ 
outside the military operations. 

In considering the castes we have to observe the change 
in the Brahman’s profession. He was originally expected 
to “ perform sacrifices and rituals, to study, to teach and to 
be-? ” 1 ( because he could not earn his livelihood otherwise ). 
When sacrifices ceased to be performed the Brahman was to 
study, teach and live on charities. 

We shall see in the following pages how this teaching 
profession was religiously supported by the public. No other 
profession in the world was so respected, so honoured, so 
implicitly trusted by the public, and no profession so unscru¬ 
pulously betrayed the trust. The history of education in the 
Medieval Period is a tragedy of the teaching profession in 
India. 

The king, the cabinet, the village councils, and the 
system of land tenure form one aspect of the Dharma — the 
worldly one — the study of which is necessary for the under 
standing of the educational system. The Dharma concerns 
education in another aspect, and the relation is a vital one for 
education because on it depended the ideal in education. 

While the political theory of the Dharma continued 
unaffected till the Medieval Period, the ideal in education was 
unsettled. The rise of Buddhism put before the people a new 
ideal and a new system of education — a system which was 
never attempted in India before. It was as new to the people 
as the ideal it clung to. 

Before the days of Buddha, people believed in a Creator, 
in the divinity of the Vedas , in the religious sanctity of the 


1. Manu, I. 88. 
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four castes, the four stages of life — student, householder*, 
forester, and recluse — in the efficacy of sacrifices and rituals,., 
and in propitiating the Creator. Their aim in life was merging 
into the Creator, and by doing so to be freed from the cycle 
of births and deaths. The cycle of births and deaths, they 
believed, was due to the Karmans attached to every being* 
By following the sacred path they could be free from the 
Karmans and from rebirth. Their belief in the final beatitude 
did not prevent them from carrying out their daily affairs and 
going through the four stages in life, two of which concern 
education most — the stage of a student and the stage of a 
householder. Detailed rules were given regarding the beha¬ 
viour of an individual in all these stages. The final aim in 
life was Bliss, but the immediate goal for education was 
citizenship, a life of an householder who would lead a religious 
life and attain Bliss by his own merits. 

To realise their ideal, the ancients evolved the asramas 
which were residential schools, located away from the 
* madding crowd’, in a place generally described as Dharma- 
aranya—Forest of Dharma. Life in these schools was very 
rigid and strict 1 2 3 * * * and the educational system was tutorial. 
There does not seem to have been any bar regarding castes or 
social hierarchy . 9 All were equal within this Region of 
Dharma . 8 Generally one teacher taught all subjects — literary, 
religious, military and scientific. They were under the 

1. Daksa Samhitu 30, 31, 33-35. ( Ed. M. N. Dutt). 

2. Daksa Samhitu 20: The Puranas too, mention of Krsna 
and Sudama, a Brahman, studying together at Sandipani’s Asrama* 
Also : Usanas Samhitu 33-37. 

3. The way in which kings used to meet the head of asramas is 

noteworthy. Cf. Bana’s account of Harsa and Bhairavacarya in 

Harsacarit p. 87, and Sukuntdla I. The king entering tha 

asrama of Kanva. 
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supervision of a State official , 1 who visited them more as a 
guard than as an inspector, for these institutions accepted no 
public charities , 2 3 no endowments of lands or villages, that 
would make them liable to legal proceedings of State. They 
were under the Dharma and what the State would do in case 
of gross irregularities cannot be said, for there is no evidence 
of any such case. 

It seems, however, that outside the peaceful hermitages, 
serious social disorders existed, and a reformer arose from the 
orthodox schools themselves. It should be made clear in the 
beginning that Buddhist doctrine was not a foreign faith. It 
was not a new religion, but only a reformation of the old 
beliefs. As Mr. Rhys-Davids says : “ There was not much in 
the metaphysics and psychology of Gautama which cannot be 
found in one or the other of the orthodox systems and a great 
deal of his could be matched from earlier Hindu books. Such 
originality as Gautama possessed lay in the way in which he 
adopted, enlarged, ennobled and systematized that which 
had already been well said by others, in the way in which he 
carried out to their logical conclusion principles of equity and 
justice already acknowledged by some of the most important 
Hindu thinkers. M 8 The great scholar of Buddhism calls 
Buddha, very justifiably, we believe, <c the greatest and wisest 
and the best of the Hindus .” 4 


1. Kautilya’s Arthasdstra, Book II Ch : XXXVI p. 181. 
Superintendent of Religious Institutions: Ed : R, Shamashastry.Also: 
Sakuntala : Act I. p. 13 ; Ed: A, W. Ryder. Every man’s Library. 

2. Bana’s Harsacarit p. 87 : Ed. Cowell and Thomas. Descrip, 
tion of Bhairavacarya’s adrama , (given in the appendix II. p. 263 ). 

3. Rhys-Davids : Buddhism : pp. 84-85. Pub. Society for promo¬ 
ting Christian Knowledge, London 1899. 

4. Rhys-Davids: Buddhism: p. 85. 
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We have taken the liberty of quoting at length from a 
scholar like Rhys-Davids, in order to show the exact relation 
of Buddhism to the orthodox faith, and further to note that 
religion and the ideal in education that was formed by the end 
of the ninth century was a compromise between the orthodox 
( Vedic) and the Buddhists. 

Buddha challenged the first principle of the orthodox 
philosophy which determined the ideal in education. He 
accepted the world as it was and repudiated the theory of a 
Creator, the castes, the divinity of the scriptures, the sacri¬ 
fices and rituals. He declared the world — or life — an illusion, 
where a man only adds to his Karmans ; it was also an 
illusion that one could finally merge into the Creator for there 
was no such Being. He believed in remaining away from 
worldly pleasures, which took man from a bad state to a 
worse one, added to his desires, and were distractions in his 
path towards Nirvana ( Bliss). Yet he seems to believe in 
re-incarnation, which was caused by the Karmans. For a 
life that would reduce the Karmans, he laid down an eight¬ 
fold path, and the doctrine of Renunciation. 1 His followers 
were called Mendicants by him, and this new body of ecclesia* 
sticals, their monasteries and the ideal of Renunciation, were 
the three principal factors in education in India from 600 B.C. 
to 800 A. D., although a movement against Buddhism seems 
to have set in during the Gupta period. 

The ideal of Renunciation, in its operation, resulted in a 
narrow curriculum, where all sciences concerning a man of 
the world, were avijjs or ignorance. The monasteries 
developed logic and philosophy. The faith of Love and 
Charity with Ahimsa as its basis, appealed to the human 
heart and spread rapidly from country to country. 


1. Cf. Contemporary view of I. Tsing : Ch. X. p. 66. 
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Buddhism, in India, not only presented India with a 
new ideal in education but introduced an important change 
in the educational administration. Through its monasteries it 
evolved an educational system, which was an innovation in 
itself — a system that was not controlled by the State. 1 Bud¬ 
dhism was based on a doctrine that struck at the root of the 
old administrative system. For before Buddha, whatever 
existed was supposed to have a divine sanction, the very 
principle that Buddha refused to admit. The Order of 
Monks set up an organization which had no place in the old 
society. The Order challenged the law of the land and the 
constitution of the State, and yet they did not attempt 
either to regulate or to reform the administration. The 
result was a “ Church ”, which was independent of the State, 
and yet protected by a law the sanction of which it defied. 

What may have been a necessity in the fifth century 
B. C. became a handicap in the seventh century A. D. The 
conditions within and outside the country were such that a 
change in the ideal of life and a complete re-organization of 
the society on a sound basis was necessary for the continuity 
and safety of the Aryan culture in India. The world had 
changed since Buddha. 

In the history of the world’s culture, the seventh century 
closes an important era — an era of Prophets. During a span 
of a thousand ‘years the world had produced three great 
teachers — Buddha (fifth century B. C.), Christ and 
Mohammad (6th century A. D.). The doctrine of Buddha 
guided the destinies of almost the whole of Asia for many 
centuries, but the teachings of Christ and of Mohammad 

1 .. Itsing ( Ch. X. p. 65) states that when any one was admitted 
into the order " thenceforth his name had no concern with the register 
of the State ; for there was a register book of the assembly ( on which 
his name was written down ) ", 
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were to reshape the lives of many peoples in many lands for 
years to come. 

In India the Buddhist faith and its practice had under¬ 
gone revolutionary changes. The Buddhist order of monks, 
the only agency for the propagation of Buddhism, had 
degenerated. 1 2 3 * Their original missionary zeal disappeared 
after the monasteries became richly endowed settlements.* 
The custom of assigning lands and villages to public institu¬ 
tions was a generally accepted policy of the day, but when it 
•concerned an order of monks it resulted in settling the order 
as land-owners. The monks by accepting the assignments, also 
accepted the responsibility of the upkeep of the lands, their 
cultivation and products, and of the collection of the revenue 
from the assigned villages. In the case of the old asrama type 
of institution such a question of owning lands never arose as 
the asramites themselves did not own any lands outside their 
asrama, and the asrama lands were cultivated by them¬ 
selves. The order of monks, thus reduced themselves to the 
position of a common free-holder. The heads of monasteries 
had royal honours bestowed on them — the right to have 
an umbrella, to ride elephants etc. In Kashmir in the 
tenth century the monasteries even took part in the civil 
wars and twice the ground between the Jayendra-vihara 
and ^ura Matha was turned into a battlefield. 8 Within the 
church itself, dissensions had appeared. The order of 
monks had eighteen different schools, minutely but severely 


1. Cf. P. Landon Nepal Vol. II. XV p. 211; ’An account of 
Buddhism in Nepal before 250 A. D.’Constable and Co. Ltd. 1928, 
London. 

2. Itsing informs us that the Nalanda Monastery owned 200 
villages. “They have been bestowed (upon the monastery) by 
kings of many generations.” Ch. X. p. 65. 

3. Raj Tarahgtni , Vol. I Book VI ( Eng. Transl. Jogesh Chunder 

Dutt. Calcutta. 1879). p. 154. also p, 157-9 ibid. Vol. I, 
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differing from each other. 1 At the time of Kaniska there' 
were only two schools, the Great and the Small Vehicle. In 
Tibet, Nepal, Magadha and Kashmir, Buddhism was mixed up 
with idol worship and with another dangerous cult — Tantrism 
which was to develop into a scandalously degenerate faith — 
^ftktism. At a renowned Buddhist University like Nalanda, 
Tantras were regularly studied. Among the Sacred Books 
that Huan Chwang carried to China as “ precious treasures,*’ 
‘there were 657 sacred books of Buddhism, some of which 
were full of mystical charms able to put to flight the invisible 
powers of mischief.” 2 3 

The orthodox society was worshipping two deities, the 
Siva and Visnu, and the cleavage seemed to deepen 
between the sects. The Guptas had revived the old faith in 
some form, but behind the revival a philosophy was lacking. 
The Gupta era was a revival of Sanskrit learning, (not as a 
medium of instruction ) but it had no philosopher who could 
bring together the different sects. 8 Outside the orthodox 
school was another sect of dissenters, the Jains, who had 
reorganised their canons at the Council of Vallabhi. 4 * * * 

To add to the internal trouble the position of India with 
the outside world was far from satisfactory. After the death 

1. Cf. Yuan Chwang p. 1G2. " The tenets of the schools keep 

them isolated, and controversy runs high." 

2. Editor’s note on the author, p. 12. Yuan Chwang . 

3. Cf. Keith A. B. History of Sanskrit Literature for the 
Revival of Learning. Ch. IV and Smith V . A. The Oxford History of 
India, p. 15G-57. 

4. {a) Winternitz : History of Indian Literature , p. 432-434. 

(6) Council held under the presidentship of Devardhagan . 

454 A. D. Full account In Jacobi: Ayardhga Sutra Introduction 

Sacred Books of the East , Vol. 22, 
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of Harsa, Nepal was under the Tibetans and for a time. 
Kashmir 1 2 3 passed under Chinese domination.® Followers of 
Islam were marching fast towards India and in the early 
eighth century they crossed the Indus and established their 
suzerainty over Sind, with much rapine and slaughter.* 
The behaviour of the Buddhist monks in Sind at the- 
conquest showed the weakness of the faith of Love in face 
of an opposing militant creed. 4 Thus on all sides India, 
stood in the danger of isolation, and unless the country reorga¬ 
nized itself there was a grave danger of annihilation and 
subjugation of her culture awaiting her in the near future. 


1. When Avantivarman was ruling. 

2. Smith V. A. The Oxford History of India, p. 175. 

3. (a) 712 A. D. ibid. p. 11. 

(6) Chachnama, Eng. Transl, Mirza K, Ferdunbeg, Karachi 
1900. (See p. 20). 

4. (a) For the Buddhist faith in Sind. Yuan Chwang, Fol. II, 
p. 252. 

(b) Description of the Buddhist Sraman in Chachtttna Transl, 
Mirza K. Ferdunbeg, Karachi 1900. p, 33, 81—' Brahman * used for 
Buddhist monk ; 92, 164, 173. 
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SECTION II 

(Decay of the Aryan System of Education) 
SOCIETY AND IDEALS 

Attacks against Buddhism had begun in 600 A. D., when 
Prabhakar published his philosophical treatise Brhti , l 2 * 
followed by KumarilV treatises and by those of Gaudapad 8 
and Govind. Of the four early philosophers Kumaril was 
very severe in his attack and is often accused of terrorising 
the Buddhists, an accusation without any foundation. The 
work of social reorganization, however, was left to Sankar, 
a pupil of Govind. Sankar came from the South where 
Buddhism had not taken a firm root, and he was brought up 
under the old system of education. He was a keen student 
of philosophy, well-versed in the philosophic schools of 
Buddhists and Jains as well as the orthodox. Sankar, 
with his tactful compromising attitude, succeeded for the 
time being, at least, in welding the philosophic systems into 
a unified whole, in changing the aim of life, and in restoring 
the Dharma on a modified basis. His work as an educa¬ 
tionist lay both in theory and practice of education, as he 
gave India a new ideal in education and a new system of 
administration. Sankar based his sermons 4 * on the Lord's 
Song , which was supposed to have been delivered by God, in 
his incarnation as Krsna to Arjuna, the bewildered hero of 

1, Translated by Dr. G. Jha. Indian Thought, Allahabad, ii & iii. 

2, Translated by Dr. G, Jha. Bibliotheca Indica , Calcutta, 1900. 

3j Ed, Anandasram Sanskrit Series, Poona, 10-1911. 

4. Sahkar’s Gttdbhiirya by B, Fladdegon, 1906. Sankar’s 

Vedanta Sutras are also Translated in S. B. E, XXXVIII, Part II. 
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the Mahabharat war. Sankar accepted the doctrine that 
the world was an illusion, but added that it was an illusion to 
man, because he did not know the reality behind it — God. 
God appeared in different forms—as Visnu, &va, Krsna, 
etc., but in fact there was one common Entity. Ultimately 
the Energy and Matter of creation were one. It was know¬ 
ledge that would enable man to recognise the Unity present 
behind everything and the God within himself. Cycles of 
births and deaths were obligatory for man till he was free 
from Karmans, and merged himself into the Supreme Being of 
which he was a part. It is by acting through life, by living 
it, that man could be free from Karmans, and not by renounc¬ 
ing the world. Action and not Renunciation was the ideal. 1 2 3 
To guide man in his action, God had revealed the proper 
ways, the Vedas ,— he entrusted everyone with a duty in life, 
the castes, and the four stages in each man’s life, the 
asramas , of a student, householder, forester, and recluse. 

^ankar’s doctrine reconciled for a time the Vais- 
Tiavites and ^aivites, placated the Buddhists, and his 
preaching that everyone was a part of god ennobled the 
individual. 

He visited important educational centres of the period 
and won his proposition at the debates of the sabhas. He 
•established four seats of learning at the head of each of 
which was placed a disciple of his, who was to be a celibate 
and recluse. The four seats were in the four quarters of 
India—^rngeri in the south*, Kedar in the north, Dwaraka* 


1. Inactivity is not freedom, Renunciation leads not to Perfection: 
Bhagavadgitd, III, 4, 

2. This see is under Mysore at present, vide footnote, p. 70. 
Madras University Economic Studies : South Indian Villages, Vol. I. 

3. This see is under Baroda. Vol, I. Ref. Gazetteer of the Baroda 
State ( 1923 ), p. 131, Vol. I. 
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in the west, and Puri in the east. The importance of the 
allocation of the sees is brought out by the fact that the 
south had the predominance of ^aivites, Dwaraka was the 
centre of Vaisnavites, and Puri and Kedar were surrounded 
by regions where tantrism was fast taking root, and soon was- 
to engulf all the different creeds into the terrible Saktism# 

Shankar’s ideal and organization form the basis of the 
educational development in the coming centuries. As long as 
Dharma had a firm hold on the lives of the people—both 
in their religious and secular dealings — education had its 
glorious period. We shall study, now, the educational 
Reaction to S'ankar’s philosophy. 

isankar’s influence was directly felt in the education of 
the period in all its branches. By the restoration of the four 
Stages in life — two of which are important for the spread of 
education, the student’s and the householder’s — education 
became a religious duty of the ‘twice-born’ which included the 
three upper castes, Brahman, Ksatriya and Vaisya. The 
definition of a twice-born generally has the sacred thread as 
its condition. Alberuni in the eleventh century records that 
even the Ssudras, the lowest caste, were very particular 
about their sacred thread. 1 But even considering that the 
fourth class was debarred from the study of the Vedas , the 
compulsory education of three fourths of the population is 
not a mean ambition for a medieval educational system. 

In view of the rule in the Usatia Samhitd 9 we believe that 
the lowest caste, too, were admitted to the study of the Vedas . 

By the caste system, teaching was the duty of the 
Brahmans. The sacrifices were almost extinct as a con^ 

1. Alberuni —Vol. II Cb, LXIV p. 136. Ed. E. C. Sachau. 
Trubner’s Oriental Series, London 1910, 

2j Usana Samhitd ; 33-37, 
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sequence of the teachings of Buddhism, of Jainism and of the 
Vaisnavites. The old practice of Asvamedh and other 
■expensive sacrifices were only a matter of ancient history. 
Sacrifices being out of the normal duties of a Brahman, the 
Brahmans as a class became the teaching profession. Grants 
always mention Dharma as a condition for the continuance 
of a grant and Dharma 1 2 3 referring to Brahman meant his 
duty to study, to teach and to accept alms and to offer 
hospitality. 8 

But all Brahmans were not teachers as all teachers were 
not Brahmans. A Brahman could choose to do the ordinary 
rituals — marriage, naming ceremony, etc. — or he’could be a 
teacher if he preferred to be one. The teachers of arts and 
■crafts were members of their trade, recognised by the village 
■councils and were enrolled among the twelve servants of the 
local authority. The Brahmans and the caste-men together 
formed the teaching profession, and as we observed, each 
member of the profession was supported by the Dharma. 
The State was responsible for this profession and supervised 
their work either through the village authorities or through 
other public authorities like temple boards, or managers of 
charitable institutions. 8 

The change in the ideal of education widened the 
■curriculum. No subject was discarded as 1 avijja ’ or ignor¬ 
ance and all subjects from philosophy to alchemy were 
admitted. We have given in an appendix 4 the subjects taught 
at the temples, forming the elementary curriculum of the 

1. C/. Manu, VII, 201. Dharma is used in " Dharmadeya ” etc., 
for grants also. 

2. C/. Alberuni : Vol. II. Ch. LXIII. p. 133, The duties of 
Brahmans in general. 

3. Described in the Section relating to Village Councils, 

4. Appendix I. 
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day. The subjects have appeared in all sources, Jains and 
4 Hindu/ in different periods from the sixth century to thfr 
twelfth century A. D. They contain the three ‘R’s, with 
the study of the Puranas and History in addition. After the- 
elementary education a student generally selected his own, 
branch of learning and went to a teacher who was a specialist 
in it. We shall see further how the spread of education led 
to specialisation in the curriculum and institutions were, 
regularly established for higher branches of learning. 

The cause of education was strengthened by the temple- 
schooJs scattered up and down the country, which made 
education a popular concern. The movement for popular 
education forced even the Jains to relinquish their solitary 
abodes away from the town and villages, as we can judge from 
the description of monks in Samaraiccha-kaha 1 2 of Haribhadra- 
This great Jain monk whom we will have an occasion ta 
refer to again, was a dignitary of a high order — Suri — and 
he reformed the Jain canons to suit the new social require¬ 
ments/ It is the adaptable policy of the Jains that has kept 
them a small but powerful community to this day, and has yet 
preserved their independence. The Jain monks from the ninth 
century onwards have always been living near the populace. 

Fortunately for India the new educational systems had a 
peaceful period of two hundred years to work, from the rise 
of Sankar to the invasions of Mahmud. During this- 
period temple after temple was built, halls for lectures were 


1. Samaraiccha-kaha Ed. Jacobi. Bibliotheca Indica , ( 1908),. 
1926. Vol. Text and Introduction. The date of Haribhadra is not yet 
exactly determined. We have accepted the date as given by H. Jacob* 
in his note on Haribhadra (770-820 A. D.). 

2. A description of the Residence—non-Residence controversy 
appears in Jacobi’s Introduction to Samaraiccha-kaha „ Also: 
Canadhar Sartha Satak. 
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erected and the public liberally contributed for the spread 
of education. 1 2 3 

The Pallavas of Kahci were a line of enlightened rulers. 
Nrpatungavarman ( 849-875 A. D.) among his various grants 
to educational institutions, made a gift of three villages for a 
residential college called the Seat of Learning (Vidy§,sthS,n ) 
and a free boarding house established at Bahugram, the 
present Bahur in the French territory. 9 The college curri¬ 
culum is a testimony of the gradual specialisation of the 
curriculum, which was but a corollary of the wide spread 
of education. The college had on its syllabus special subjects 
like Mtmdtnsd, Logic, Puranas,*;and the Dharma Sastras or 
Civil Codes. Another grant to a learned scholar proves the 
specialisation of the curriculum. The scholar Jyesthapada 
Somayajin was well versed in all the sciences necessary for a 
Brahman, but to him is not attributed the knowledge of the 
finer arts and sciences like chemistry, medicine and painting 
that traditionally appear in the curriculum. 8 Another grant 
from Malkapuram, Guntur Taluka, records the liberality of 
a teacher on whom the king had bestowed certain villages. 
The teacher made over the villages for the cause of education 
and out of the property was maintained a temple, a monastery 
(for recluses), a boarding house, a school for Puranas, a 
maternity home and a hospital! 4 It is also mentioned that 

1. No. 202 of 1912. Madras Epigraphy Report, 1912-13. p. 110. 

„ 508 of 1905. 

,, 233 of 1915. 

110, 136, 146 of 1912. ,, „ 

2. Epigraphica Indica.Vo\,YV . Also Pallavas of Kdfici p. 139. 
by R. Gopalan. Ed. For the (Madras) University by Krishnaswami 
Aiyangar. Madras. 1928. 

3. No. 73. South Indian Inscriptions^ Vol. II. Part III, Thia 
grant is attached as appendix IV. 

4. Madras Epigraphy Reports 1912. p. 122 
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the head of the institution was liable for dismissal in case of 
gross irregularities. 1 2 3 

In 1023 A. D. under Rajendra Cola Deva an assembly 
of a village made an endowment for temple charities out of 
which was started a Vedic college and a free boarding house, 
where provision was made for 340 students, who parti¬ 
cularly specialized in Grammar, and in the Philosophical works 
of Parbhakar and Vedanta. The College had a specialist staff 
qf ten professors. 8 

In 1062 A. D. another college was started under King 
Vikramfihk Deva, to which a hostel was attached and 
students were provided with food, oil for lamps, etc., and 
bathing oil for themselves on Saturdays. * 

In addition to the different types of institutions mention¬ 
ed, there were innumerable Sattars 8 or Chatras , free 
boarding houses, started during this period. Grammar 
Halls, 4 and Lecture Halls' 5 were also added to temples 6 or 
erected separately. 7 

Specialization was not restricted to Languages and 
Literature or Laws and Polity, but it spread to other arts 
of cultural value like music, singing and dancing. We have 


1. Epigraphica Indie a Vol. XII. p. 290. 

2. No. 133 of 1917 Madras Epigraphy Report . 

3. No. 182 of 1915, Madras Epigraphy Report. 

South Indian Inscriptions , Vol. I. p. 61. 

». .. P« 136. 

4. Previously mentioned and N, 233 of 1911. Madras Epi¬ 
graphy Report . 

5. Previously mentioned. 

6. No. 343 of 1917. Madras Epigraphy Report . 

7. No. 176 of 1919 (appendix C) Madras Epigraphy Report , a 
grant for a College for 190 students. 

Also. 259 of 1905. Madras Epigraphy Report • 
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on record an inscription by Raj Raja I, who established a 
School of Dancing and Music in Tanjore attached to the tem¬ 
ples of Raj Rajesvari. 1 2 3 * * The grandeur of institution can be 
conceived from the large number of staff-150 or more and 
accommodation and board was provided for 400 girl students. 

In the middle of the eleventh century King Bhoj of 
Dhara raised his city to such a literary eminence that scho¬ 
lars from all over India made it a point to go to Dhara and 
win a proposition. Bilhana* regrets that he could not visit 
Dhara and behold with his own eyes the King who was known 
all over India as a patron of learning. Bhoj is noted for 
his many religious activities and literary productions. This 
learned monarch established an institute called Sdradd - 
-Scrdow-House of Sarada-Goddess of Learning. It is known 
at present as Bhojraja-Ki-Nisal. 8 In the magnificent hall of 
this Institute were held meetings of Sabhas which the lite¬ 
rati of India attended. In the Institute plays were acted. 
In addition to its literary and post-graduate work, the Insti¬ 
tute served as a model school where different methods in 
teaching were devised. On its dilapidated walls are still to 
be seen the maps and pictures which were drawn as illus¬ 
trations. The most striking pictures and diagrams are those 
for the teaching of the alphabet, grammar and subjuncts and 
adjuncts. In 1457 A. D., however, the noble institution was 
ransacked and demolished by Mahmud Shah Khilji. 

As the institutions grew up and education spread, scholars 
went from country to country visiting educational centres and 

1. Raj Raja's Inscriptions . Ed. Hultzsh in South Indian 

Inscriptions III. Vol. No. 66.p. 296. 

2. Bilhaha. Vikramdiikadeva Carit. Ed. G. Biihler. JB. S. S. 
14. 1875. 

3. A full account is given by Prof. P. T. Shrinivasa Ayyangar in 

kis " Bhoja Raja ". Ch, VII, (The Secretary, Students' Co-operative 

Society, Ahamednagar). 
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religious places. These wandering scholars covered a journey 
from Kashmir in the North to Rameshwar in the South 
and the scholars from the South went Northwards. The 
close contact maintained between different parts of the 
country, in the Medieval period is surprising. In Kashmir 
we are told the Karnatik coin was introduced. King Bhoja 
of Dhara built a tank in Kashmir which is still to be seen- 
Bilhana from Kashmir came to Kalyan and was appointed 
VidyS-pati ( President of the Literary Society ?) by the 
Kalyan king. 1 

In literature, too, popularisation of education is proved* 
In the Gupta period, the Sanskrit revival was only among the 
upper classes. But in the glorious period of the ninth and 
the tench centuries and even up to the middle of the eleventh 
century, the literature produced was of a type that was 
suitable for schools and students. Large epics were abridged 
to suit young students, lectures on Poetics were published 
for the sake of young pupils, and encyclopaedic works for the 
general public. 

But the days of glory for the educational system were 
numbered and probably when Raj Raja was building his 
famous School for Dancing and Music at Tanjore in the South, 
Mahmud was smashing the idol of Somanath in the North* 
We have to record hereafter the decay of the Aryan system 
of education—a system which was based on the ideal o^ 
action, citizenship, religious conviction, state control and 
supervision and a wide curriculum. 

We have to trace hereafter the causes of the failure of 
the Aryan system, which are internal and external. The 


1 . Buhler’s Introduction of Vikramdhkadeva Carit . JB. S. S. 
14. 1875. 
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internal causes are the sectarian dissensions between J>aivites 
and Vaisnavites, the rise of Saktism, the negligence of 
duty by the teaching profession, the weakening of state- 
authority and consequent change in the land tenure and, the* 
principal external cause, the Mohammedan invasions, which? 
affected the morale of the populace. 

The ideal of action —in practice meaning the full enjoy¬ 
ment of life, the ennobling of the individual by bestowing on 
him divine affinity, by the consolidation of the caste, with’ 
equal rights to God's unity, and social peace and economic 
stability promoted the spread of education during the two 
centuries after Sankar. For a young man the immediate 
ideal was that of a citizen. The curriculum was widened, 
temples came in place of monasteries, dancing, music and* 
singing, painting and sculptures were studied and works on« 
philosophy as well as on secular subjects were produced. The 
period 800-1000 A. D. was the most glorious one for education’, 
in India and the following centuries saw its decline. 

Mahmud of Gazni’s invasions, repeated over seventeen 
times with increasing greed and bigotism, wrecked the poli¬ 
tical, social, and educational system in the North. To a 
modern mind it is repulsive to narrate in detail the horrid 
massacres and slaughter which invariably followed the inva¬ 
sions. The battles between kings and kings were no longer 
restricted to one class of the society but affected all animate 
and inanimate things in India. They ruined the temples, 
endangered the free movements of men and women, made 
travel unsafe, robbed the country of its valuables, and chaos- 
reigned from Kabul to Canoj. Kashmir an important educa¬ 
tional centre, shut its doors against all outsiders, for in 
solitude lay its safety. To summarise Mahmud's adventures* 
in Alberuni's words, “ Mahmud utterly ruined the prosperity 
of the country and performed there wonderful exploits, by 
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-which the Hindus became like atoms of dust scattered in all 
^directions and like a tale of old in the mouth of the people* 
Their scattered remains cherish, of course, the most inveterate 
aversions towards Muslims. This is the reason, too, why 
Hindu sciences have retired far away from those parts 
of the country conquered by us, and have fled to places 
which our hand cannot reach, to Kashmir, Benares and other 
places. And there the antagonism between them and all 
foreigners receives more and more nourishment from political 
and religious sources.” 

A more frank exposition of the issues at stake cannot be 
given. One of the immediate results of Mahmud’s invasion 
was the loss of prestige for the Dharma, an unseen power 
which had reigned supreme in the hearts of the people for years 
.and years. The invasions also took away from the Kings, 
their divine infallibility, from the Brahmans their sacred 
power, and from the Vedas their sanctity. The culture of 
the Aryans cherished by their successive sons and daughters 
and preserved by their educational system was never more 
sorely tried than when it stood in danger of complete annihi¬ 
lation at the hands of a people who were foreign in race, 
in faith, and in actions. The potentiality of the educational 
system is proved by the culture that survived the Moslem 
aggressions and ultimately incorporated the invaders in a 
nation — India. 

The panic caused by the invasions broke up the educa¬ 
tional centres in the North, and, as Alberuni notes, scholars 
flew to places that they thought were beyond the reach of 
Mohammedans. Kashmir, geographically, was a unit and 
-remained practically independent of India for quite a number 
of years. But Kashmir was an important educational centre; 
and its co-operation with other Indian provinces was a great 
asset to the progress of education in the country. In the 
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preceding pages 1 2 we have shown how Kashmir was closely 
connected with the Karnatic and Malwa. With the isolation* 
of Kashmir begins the segregation of provinces. Ksemendra 
in his satires on the Gauda students has much to say 
about the behaviour of the Bengal scholars who abused th* 
educational facilities in Kashmir, turned the free boarding 
houses into dens of base characters and led a life not that of 
scholars but of degenerate notorious fiends in the town.*' 
Whether the Bengal students really acted in such a dishon¬ 
ourable way or not cannot be proved for want of contem¬ 
porary evidence. But accepting Ksemendra’s remarks with 
caution we can deduce from them the fact that the students* 
were no longer welcome guests in Kashmir. 

In the North the segregation of provinces was mainly 
due to the Mohammedan inroads. No doubt the minstrels 
sang in the city streets the terrible deeds of Mahmud and his 
men, and the panic-stricken scholars gave graphic accounts 
of the invasions to the gaping populace of the cities, to which 
they ran for peace and shelter. Yet Mahmud was not the 
only cause of the decay of the educational system, for his 
military operations were confined to the North of India alone*. 
In the South equally great forces’were working. The educa¬ 
tional system in the North was lost because of the weaken¬ 
ing power of the State, in the South it decayed because of 
the weak* condition of the Dharma. 

Mahmud’s rise to power synchronizes' with the rise of 
Ramanuja in the South. The ghost of Duality lay buried 
during the ascendancy of ^ankar's doctrine of Unity, only 
to be resuscitated with a longer life by Ramanuja (about 

1. p. p. 26. 

2. Ksemendra, Nagaramald and Dekopadekikd : Ed. Pan¬ 
dit Haul. Lecture on "Gouda Students'’. (Cchatra: one who 
feeds himself at a free Boarding House); 
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1017 A. D.)\ Ramanuja advocated that there was no such 
'One supreme Being who permeated through all the creation. 
There were two different entities, he held, one of the indivi¬ 
dual soul and the other of the Supreme Being. In the same 
way there was no unity between Matter and Energy, the 
principal causes of creation — these two different entities were 
represented in the God and his bride. Ramanuja prea¬ 
ched that Final Bliss could be achieved only by devotion 
to God, by loving and propitiating Him, not by knowing Him, 
-for knowledge of the Being was beyond human power. It 
was intense love for the deity that was necessary for the 
Final Bliss and not knowledge, rituals and philosophy. “With 
regard to the various manifestations of the Supreme Being and 
*he duty of worshipping him, Ramanuja held that God is 
.present on earth in five ways: 1. In forms and images 
{ Murti); 2. In partial divine embodiments (as Rama) ; 3. In 
full divine embodiments (as Krsna); 4. In the subtle 

{ Suksma) all pervading spirit; 5. In the internal spirit 
controlling the human soul ( Antaryamin).” * Ramanuja 
advised ignorant people to begin with the idol worship. 
We cannot say how many of the masses of India transcended 
the sphere of ignorance; but today, as we see them, they are 
still idol worshippers and worship of, and devotion to, the 
idols and their priests is the sole aim of life to millions in 
India. The sect of Ramanuja was originally called the 
Vaisnavite, which soon was subdivided into Vallabha 


1. The date of Ramanuja is uncertain. We have accepted the 
4ate given by Sir Monier Williams, Brahmanism and Hinduism . 
p. 119. London 1891, 

Smith in his Oxford History gives a later date for Rama, 
jnuja, p. 204. So does Aiyangar in Ancient India . Smith says, 44 The 
•exact chronology of his long life is not easy to determine. " p. 204. 

2. Sir Monier Williams : Brahmanism and Hinduism , p. 123. 
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(born 1479 A. D.) and Madhva (born 1200 A. D.) 1 2 * * * sects. The 
revolt of Ramanuja was only a successful precedent for a 
thousand more sects to follow. The ^aivites were not far 
behind the Vaisnavites in praising their favourite God. 
The Saivites moreover had already their representative cen¬ 
tres all over India. 8 As an aggressive cult it appealed to 
Kings, and the Rajputs had already spread it wherever 
they carved out kingdoms. The Vaisnavites and Saivites 
agreed on one point — Devotion — which now replaced the old 
ideal of Action. Education henceforward was not a neces¬ 
sity for an Aryan, for he could easily achieve his end without 
knowledge. This cult of devotion was a doctrine pregnant 
with unbelievable consequences. Before we describe the 
dangerous growth of the doctrine of Love we shall briefly refer 
to two important institutions that affected education, namely, 
the University of Vikramasila, and the College at Nuddea, 
both centres of Tantrism. The origin of Vikramasila is very 
■obscure but during the years from 1000 A. D. till its demolition 
by Bakhtyar in 1200 A. D., the University was a great centre 
of Tantrism. The University enjoyed the patronage of the 
Pal Kings of Magadha. Both the royal patrons and the 
University are often described as Buddhists. After reading 
•carefully through the account of the University and the 

1. These dates, again, are not certain. We have followed Sir 
Monier Williams, Brahmanism and Hinduism p. 130, 134. Indication 
of the spirit of the time is to be considered. 

Winternitz: History of Indian Literature : Vol. I. pp. 526,556. 
assigns 12th century as the date of Ramanuja. Winternitz places 
Vallabha in the 16th century, p. 591 ibid. Tradition ascribes a much 
earlier date. 

2. The sacred Shrines: Rdmekvar in the South; Keddr in the 

north; Mahdkdl , Ujjain; Vidydndth (Deogarh) Bengal; Tryambak , 

Nasik; Viivekwar, Benares; Somandth ; Kathiawad ; Mallikdrjun, 

Tailangana; (to these was later added Bhimdkahkar ). 
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Nuddea College in ‘Glories of Magadha’, 1 2 3 we can hardly 
describe the institutions and their patrons as Buddhists. 
Their rites and rituals, their curriculum and the worship of 
Buddha and Tara (a deity common to all Tantrics) point to 
one conclusion — that Tantrism and not Buddhism was the 
doctrine adopted at the educational centres. One of the 
royal patrons, Mahlpal, is reputed to be an author of over 
100 books on Tantrism. In this , century of Devotion even 
Buddha is described as an incarnation of God and given many 
brides to suit Buddha's own supposed incarnations. We 
conclude this brief reference by stating the fact that it was 
from Vikramaslla, through its Principal Atis, that Tibet 
got its Lamaism . 9 

The creed of Devotion and Love soon manifested itself 
in a weird form of worship which India still preserves. 
Saivites and Vaisnavites thought more of worshipping and 
propitiating the brides of their Gods, as the brides were 
supposed to represent the Energy of Creation and all the 
good aspects of the God. This form of worship led both the 
Saivites and Vaisnavites in the Tantric fold. A milder 
form—milder in its cruelty — was the Krsna creed, which 
coupled the name of Radha with Krsna, praised the devotion 
and self-sacrifice of Radha and her dedication of body and sotil 
to Krsna, her beloved God. Jayadev’s songs were taken to 
recommend the offer of body and soul to God— a belief that 
led to unpardonable sins on the part of the Gurus, spiritual 
preceptors and the priests. The Saivites worshipped the 
deities Kali, Gauri, Kumarl, Tara 8 and others, each with a 
conspicuously inhuman offering. The belief in propitiating 
energy caused a union with Saktism, a creed which we 


1 . The Glories of Magadha byj. N. Samaddar (Patna Univer¬ 
sity Readership Lectures, 1922). Patna, 1927, pp, 145-172, 

2. The Glories of Magadha pp, 156-57, 

3. Common to Buddhists and Saivites 
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shall now describe. £aktism is a secret creed where no 
castes, no faiths, no denominations exist. It is a mixture- 
Tantrism in its magic, and Ssaivism and Vaisnavism in its 
Goddesses. It is recommended that “one should conceal 
the Kaula (named after a Chief Skkta dignitary ) systems 
like water in the cocoanut; one should be a Kaula internally, 
a Saiva externally, and a Vaisnava when talking at public 
meetings/* 1 Further, “the only salvation is that which 
results from spirituous liquors, meat and cohabitation with 
women.** 8 They did not believe in castes, for i5iva is sup¬ 
posed to address his wife, “ All men have my form and all 
women thy form, any one who recognises any distinction of 
caste in the mystic circle (Cakra; drawn for solemnising 
their obscene rites) has a foolish soul.” 8 We refrain from 
giving any details of this demoralising cult which naturally 
had its effect on the educational system, but conclude with a 
quotation from Sir Monier Williams: “in ^aktism we are con¬ 
fronted with the worst results of the worst superstitious ideas 
that ever disgraced and degraded the human race. It is by 
offering to women the so-called homage of sexual love and 
carnal passion, and by yielding free course to all the grosser 
appetites, wholly regardless of social rules and restrictions* 
that the worshippers of the female power (Sakti) in Nature 
seek to gratify the goddess representing that power, and even, 
ultimately to obtain union with the Supreme Being.” 4 Even to 
the present day what Sir Monier Williams wrote holds good* 
“Unhappily a vast proportion of the inhabitants of India* 
especially in Bengal, are guided in their daily life and prac¬ 
tices by Tan trie teaching and are in bondage to the doctrines 
inculcated in these writings. ” 5 

1. Sir Monier Williams : Brahmanism and Hinduism p, 191. 

2. Sir Monier Williams: Brahmanism and Hinduism p. 196. 

3. Ibid ■ p. 192, 

4. Ibid : p. 190. 

5. Ibid: p. 184. 

3 
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The degrading effect on the medieval Indian society and 
its educational system can only be imagined. It first affected 
the temples, particularly the larger ones where these rites 
were practised and facilities could be had. The doctrine 
spoiled the temples, its advocates revelled in debaucheries 
at the dancing schools, and gave India a Kali, a Gauri, and 
Devadasls. 1 2 We expect that the Tanjore School of Danc¬ 
ing fell a prey to this overwhelming creed. In the absence 
of contemporary data we cannot assert our conclusion as a 
fact. But today we do see temples having a troupe of 
dancing girls, who are the slaves of passion to the temple 
priests, while nowhere is the art of Dancing and Music 
taught as a subject of the curriculum. 

The general effect of this ideal of devotion on education 
was that it turned people away from the path of knowledge 
to the way of Love and blind belief in the priests. It affected 
the former liberal curriculum that promoted culture, for hence¬ 
forth people dreaded even the idea of teaching their sons 
and daughters the elementary principles of Music, Singing, 
Dancing, Painting and other arts for fear of being classed as 
one of the debased. 3 * These valuable arts became the mono¬ 
poly of the Devadasls who were the only women who kept 
up their literacy and arts. Unfortunately they were no longer 
recognised in society. Mr. Crawfurd, as late as 1791, notes 
the excellence of the dancing girls in the above subjects. 8 


1. Writing about the temple of Jagannath at Purl which was 
eupposed to have been built (we believe it was repaired) in 1174 A. D. 
Mr. Akshoy Kumar Mazumdar in his ' Hindu History ’ p. 808 says, 
" The Temple of Jagannath in Purl built in 1174 A, D. shows not only 

a change in creed.but also degeneracy in the spirit of Hinduism. 

The art (architecture ) declined forever. ” City Publishing House, 
Faridabad, Dacca 1920. 

2. Dubois, p. 387. 

3. Q. Crawfurd. Sketches of the Hindoos (London 1791,2nd 

Edition) Vol. II, p. 46. 
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With the introduction of Saktism, the old system ceased 
to function, in ideal, in institutions and curriculum. 

Yet India in the period of 1000-1200 A. D. had not to face 
Saktism alone. There were rising the provincial dialects 
that caused each province to look upon itself as a unit, separate 
from all others. We have referred to the rise of provincial 
dialects and their influence on the educational system in the 
chapter on Medium of Instruction. The absence of a common 
medium of instruction was one of the principal causes of the 
decay of the educational system in Medieval India. 

As with the ideal, institutions, curriculum and medium 
of instruction, so with the teacher’s profession matters were 
far from satisfactory. During a period of glory, the populace 
was entertaining notions of their knowledge, power, and 
security which were soon to prove false. Alberuni in the 
eleventh century noted, “We can only say, folly is an illness 
for which there is no medicine, and the Hindus believe that 
there is no country but theirs, no nation like theirs, no kings 
like theirs, no religion like theirs, no science like theirs. ” 1 
Alberuni further adds his comments on the self-conceit and 
false pride of knowledge of the Indians. Ail of Alberuni’s 
comments are true. The surprising fact is that the Indians 
still clung to their ideas of self-importance and dignity even 
after the invasions of Mahmud. In their exuberance and 
enthusiasm Kings liberally continued the practice of agra- 
hars, grants of lands and villages to Brahmans for their 
Dharma duties. As we have pointed out before, the system 
of land-tenure was such that there was nothing wrong or 
illegal in such grants to Brahmans. Brahmans as a class 
formed a part of the teaching profession- the other mem¬ 
bers were the caste representatives who were under the 
local authorities. The Caste-men, being directly responsible 


1. Alberuni, Vol. I. p. 22, 
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to their community and the local authorities, continued to 
perform their duties till very late years, and may be found 
continuing their trade even now. The Brahmans, on the 
Other hand, were given not only lands but even villages. The 
owner of a village had the authority to collect rents, revenue 
and taxes. The rights of the grantee, therefore, came in con¬ 
flict with the local authority. The Brahmans received the 
grants for purposes of the Dharma. 1 2 3 This body of teachers, 
so respected, honoured and trusted, failed in their duty; for, 
they, by owning lands and property, devoted themselves more 
to their ownership of the lands than to their professional 
duties. The result of this practice is seen today in Travan- 
core,“ Cochin, 8 and almost all the Indian States. Brahmans 
hold the property without any obligation to the State. 

The only active remnants of the teaching profession were 
the Scripture Readers and Lecturers, who were forced into 
the profession for a livelihood, while the established and rich 
members of the profession neglected their duty that had 
brought them their estates. 

We have surveyed so far the social and religious condi¬ 
tions, their effect on the educational system and ideas during 
the 200 years after Mahmud’s invasions. The rise of sects 
did not stop at the close of the period we are considering, 
but many more sects were added as years passed by. Just 
at the close of the twelfth century, there arose in the South 
the Ling&yat sect, 4 * and another Vaisnava sub-sect arose 

1. Cf. Tod. Annals of Rajsthan Vol. I. XIX, pp. 539; 542 ; 546. 

2. Travancore State Manual 1906 • Vol: III. Ch. XVII, p. 310-14. 
Theory of Janmin lands. 

3. South Indian Villages ( University of Madras Economic Stu ** 
dies I, Oxfdrd University Press), p. 129 etc : Cochin State Jantnis ; 
p. 138 Temple properties managed by Janmis. 

4. Sir Monier Williams: Brahmanism and Hinduism p. 88. 

Smith; The Oxford History of India p. 202. 
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under Madhva. Henceforth the discussions in the Sabh&s 
were not on points of religion and philosophy but on the vital 
differences in the length, breadth and forms of caste-marks. 1 

At the close of the twelfth century, when social and reli¬ 
gious conditions were dangerously unsettled, fell the blow of 
Mohammedan invasion under Muhammad of Ghor. 

After 1200 A. D. 

Muhammad of Ghor or Muhammad Ghori was different 
from his predecessor in his literary habits. We know Mah¬ 
mud of Gazni as a man of letters, entertaining poets and 
authors of repute. His love for learning at home many times 
outshines his display of fanaticism in India. Muhammad Ghori, 
on the other hand, has no such reputation of literary taste; he 
spent his time mostly in wars, and just after his conquest in 
India, on his way home, he was assassinated (1202 A. D.). 

Muhammad started his operations at Multan where he was 
successful in occupying the territory-1172 A. D. His attacks 
against Malwa were successfully repulsed by the King of 
Malwa. At Kuruksetra of Mahabharat fame, too, his first 
battle with Prthvlraj went against him, and when he left 
India after his defeat by Prithwiraj in 1191 A. D. the people of 
India, perhaps thought that there was an end to the invader’s 
adventures. Indians still entertained a sense of false pride in 
their learning, kings and castes, soldiers and scholars. The 
temporary success of Prthvlraj over Muhammad was but a 
calm before the storm. Little did the Medieval Indian realise 
that Muhammad was not only to return to India but to return 
to found an Empire. The Princes of India, therefore, thought 
it a god-sent opportunity to destroy their foes at the hands 
pf a foreigner, or, as the Indian saying goes, to “ask the guest 


1. Regarding branding and caste marks, see Sir Monier Williams: 
Brahmanism and Hinduism : pp. 132—133. 
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to kill the serpent”. Jayacand of Canoj entered into art 
alliance with Muhammad against Prthviraj of Delhi. The 
example of internal feud and consequent treachery was not 
the only one in India, but many such opportunities presented 
themselves to foreign invaders. It is customary for Indians 
to attribute their internal dissentions to foreign conquest and 
Mohammedans were not the exception to this charge. On 
close examination, however, we find that the kings and princes, 
and the castes and creeds had lost their common Dharma that 
held them united together, and made them strong. At Annu- 
hilwara where sectarian dissensions were few and the king’s 
power and social organization was strong, owing to the moral¬ 
ising influence of the Jains, Muhammad met with success¬ 
ful resistance. In other parts of India the sectarian differ¬ 
ences ran high, as we have shown in the previous pages, kings 
and their subjects looked for their own safety, even at the 
cost of the enslavement of their fellow-men. Personal safety, 
and cheap indirect destruction of their foes seem to be the 
two principal reasons why kings like Jayacand sought 
friendly relations with Muhammad. In addition to these two 
causes, a third one seems to be the belief that Muhammad’s 
invasions were a temporary affair. After Muhammad was 
gone the field would be again open to the Princes, as it was 
after Mahmud of Gazni. 

But Muhammad Ghori returned and marched victori¬ 
ously from Delhi to Canoj where he did not spare even his 
former ‘ally* Jayacand. The Mohammedan general Kutb-din» 
Muhammad’s Viceroy, successfully continued his master’s 
military operations, after Mahmud had returned home in 1192, 
and wherever the Mohammedans went they were graced with 
success. Before 1200 A. D. the Mohammedans had added to 
their province of Delhi the provinces of Behar and Bengal* 
Qujarath held out for some time but was soon to follow the 
late of the other provinces. 
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For education, the Mohammedan onslaught was like 
a terrible earthquake. Institutions became totally extinct 
In a day. They were either burnt, demolished or ‘converted*. 
Their inhabitants were massacred and their libraries 
scattered. The principal institutions ‘closed*—among the 
thousands of others we are not aware of — were the Royal 
University of Vikramasila, the University of Avadanta- 
pur, and the College of Nuddia in Behar. 1 Of Vikrama¬ 
sila the Tabakat-i-Nasiri (p. 306) says, “ when Bakhtyar 
reached the gate of the fort and the fighting began, Muha¬ 
mmad Bakhtyar with great vigour and audacity rushed in at 
the gate of the fort and gained possession of the place. Great 
plunder fell into the hands of the victors. Most of the in¬ 
habitants of the place were Brahmans with shaven heads. 
They were put to death. Large numbers of books were 
found here, and when the Mohammedans saw them they 
called for persons to explain their contents, but all the men 
had been killed. It was discovered that the whole fort and 
city was a place of study. ** 2 

We have given this quotation, which is as true of 
Vikramasila as of the other innumerable temples and seats 
of learning that fell victims to the Mohammedan hordes. 
We wonder whether Bakhtyar would have ordered his soldiers 
to stop the massacre, had he been aware of the true nature of 
the ‘ fort * he so vigorously attacked, like Don Quixote 
assailing the windmill. Considering the fate of the other 
institutions at Mohammedan hands, we cannot conceive the 
possibility of Vikramasila or other institutions being left 
unmolested by the conquerors. 

The Mohammedan invasions, thus removed the main 
pillars of the educational system — the rich, time-honoured 


1. Samaddar The Glories of Magadha, p. 161. 

2. Quoted in The Glories of Magadha, p. 163. 
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institutions. The invasions and conquests affected the system 
in other ways also. The Dharma was no longer an 
unchallenged unseen power. The State religion became 
Islam. Defenders of the Dharma became vassals of Islam 
kings, and the entire structure, the Sanatan Dharma 
( the everlasting Dharma) became a supporting bulwark for 
the Mohammedan empire. The Brahmans, the castes, the 
kings, their faith and civilisation, codes and jurisprudence 
were put to a severe test under the Mohammedans. The 
period of this subjugation was not a day, a year, or a century 
but it was a continuous process which we call a clash of 
culture. In education the goal of a young man could no 
longer be that of a recluse, it could not be on the lines of the 
old four stages in life, but it came to be one only — preparation 
for the defence of his religion. We have mentioned before, 
that former wars and battles amongst Indian kings them¬ 
selves did not affect the solidarity of the Dharma, the laws, 
the constitution and the masses. The introduction of 
Mohammedans affected all and left nothing where their 
presence was not felt. After the conquest the problem in 
education was not whether one subject should be classed as 
Avijja, whether the final aim of life should be merging with 
the Entity, whether Action or Devotion was the right way to 
reach the highest, but it was a problem of facing a new race, 
a new religion, a new code of laws, a new culture, implanted 
above the old one by a people who were conquerors of 
the land. 

The result of the clash of cultures could either be the 
annihilation or subjugation of the old culture, or the assimi¬ 
lation of the new one, thus unifying both the old and the new. 
History is a better judge than man, and we see the 
Mohammedan kings in India become ‘ Indianised ’ after they 
had permanently made India their home. India today, is the 
result of both the Mohammedan and Hindu enterprise. The 
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process of assimilation was slow but it had its effect in the 
times of Akbar and Kablr, who preached the unity of Ram 
and Rahim 1 2 * * . 

The clash of culture falls within the province of an 
historian of education in the Mohammedan period. 9 The 
entry of Mohammedans in India, and their permanent 
settlement at Delhi, closes an important epoch in the history 
Of medieval Indian education. Only within a very few 
centuries the new race occupied the whole of the country and 
established independent kingdoms. We will conclude with a 
few remarks on the effect of the Mohammedan conquest on 
Indian education, whose history we have traced from 
600 A. D. (the Rise of the Mohammedan Prophet) to 
1200 A. D. and (the Mohammedan conquest of India ). 

The consolidation of Mohammedan power in India 
dislodged the Dharma, which was erstwhile the unifying 
unseen power behind the State, the Religion and Ideals. The 
Mohammedans had their own Koran and did not depend on 
the Dharma laws or religion. Dharma henceforth was per¬ 
manently separated from the State, as much as Buddhism 
was separated from the old State based on the Dharma. In 
the educational system, the separation meant the slackening of 
State control over the institutions which were formerly 
managed by one person or boards on behalf of the State. The 
Institutions came to be independent of a State which no longer 
administered the Dharma. We have shown in the chapter on 
Monastaries and Temples how the separation of Dharma from 
the State affected the educational institutions. 


1. Kablr : A Collection of Religious Poems by Kabir with Com* 
mentary by Vishwanath Sinha, Lucknow 1899. 

2. Mr. F. E. Keay has traced the history of Mohammedan educa¬ 

tion in his Ancient Indian Education, Ch. IV. Oxford University 

Press, 1918. 
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The invasion also affected the solidarity of society. For 
fear of molestation, kidnapping and forcible conversions* 
people kept to their homes, particularly the women folk. They 
listened to the Mahabharat and the Ramayana, as they were 
expounded by the scripture readers, or whenever possible 
went to the temples to hear a lecturer ( Kathakar ). The 
learned lost their royal patrons and the wandering scholars 
had neither the facilities of safe travel nor the allurements 
of a reward at the royal courts. 

Consequently the old educational facilities of free board 
and lodging fell into the hands of people who were far from 
being scholars. To this day the free boarding houses in 
Benares and other medieval educational centres continue to 
function, but they mostly provide for idlers who get their food 
without having to work for it. There are over a thousand 
boarding houses of this type, to-day, in the holy cities, and 
most of them are no longer for poor scholars. 

With the wandering scholars was gone one of the prin¬ 
cipal means of cultural contact between province and province. 
The continuous fights and battles caused the disintegration 
of the country. 

The only institution that survived the national chaos 
and is found functioning even today is the village councils 
and the charitable institutions dependent on them. The 
councils depended as much on the Dharma as on the people 
and even when kings were gone, the councils continued. 
They were solid in foundation and were so natural to the 
people that they could not be subverted even by Moslem 
invaders. The only vestige of the medieval educational 
system, found to-day, is the chain of public temples and the 
village councils. 

We have pointed out in the preceding pages that the 
Mohammedan invasions were not the only cause of the decay 
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of the educational system, but it was the immediate cause 
that hastened its fall. 

So far, we have traced the history of the Aryan system 
of education from 600-800 A. D., period of its rise: from 
800-1000 A. D., its growth, and from 1000-1200 A. D. its 
decay. As we have seen, the educational system was based 
on the Dharma and as the Dharma declined, the system 
weakened. We have tried to show the inter-relation of the 
different factors of the educational system; how each in its 
turn was based on the Dharma, and how with the loss of the 
Dharma the whole structure crashed to pieces. 

In conclusion, we submit that the remains of the Medie¬ 
val educational system are such that if life is blown into them 
they will revive and work admirably for the benefit of the 
country. Considering the medieval system and applying the 
conclusions derived from their study, we believe, that temples, 
their large funds and charities, and their wonderful buildings, 
should be utilised for the purposes of education, and that the 
village councils should be revived and entrusted with the pro¬ 
blems of education, because only these are the two legacies of 
the medieval period to modern India, and they are too impor¬ 
tant to be ignored and suffered to deteriorate. 
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THE PUROHIT 

Minister of Religion and Education 

In the administration of his kingdom, according to the 
codes, the king was guided by the cabinet. The number of 
ministers composing the cabinet varied from time to time. 1 2 
We also note changes in their designations in different places 
and periods. For instance there does not seem to be a clear 
distinction of hierarchy maintained between a Mantrin and 
an Amatya, or a Pradhan and a Saciva. The diversity existed 
only in the nomenclature, as the principle embodied in the 
cabinet system was, consistently followed from the times of 
Manusmrti or Arthasastra, till as late as ShivajV the 
founder of the Maratha Empire (seventeenth century) who 
constituted his cabinet of eight on the old traditional models. 
Within this period 600-1200 A. D., the cabinet system is 
constantly referred to, and it seems to be beyond doubt that 
there was a continuity of the Arthasastra cabinet system in 
a form modified to suit the requirements of the period. 

For a history of education it would be irrelevant to trace 
the growth of the cabinet system as a whole, which would 
mean a chapter on Indian administration. There is one 
Minister, however, who attracts our attention as an important 
figure in the study of education in medieval India. He is 


1. Kautilya's Artha&dstra: pp. 32-33. Ed. R. Shamashastry, 
Bangalore, 1915. Mahabhdrat , Siinti Parva t ch. 85. Manu, VII, 54, 
S. B. E. Ed: Max Muller. Sukra-Ntti ; S. B, H. pp. 68-71. 

2. Sen: Administrative System of the Marathas : p. 31. The 
duties of the Pandit Rao are those of the Purohit. 
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the Purohit. In the following pages an attempt is made to 
understand clearly what the original functions of this dignU 
tary were, how by virtue of his position, he eclipsed the other 
ministers in the cabinet, and how far he influenced the edu¬ 
cational system of the day. 

We take Kautiliya Arthasastra as the basis of our in¬ 
quiry, as the learned book is supposed to embody in it the 
Institutes of Manu and other standard works on the subject 
of Indian polity. The principles of government expounded 
in the Arthasastra have always been the basis of Indian 
political organization. The political theory was, as we 
shall presently see, accepted by all sections of the com¬ 
munity— Buddhists, Jains, and ‘Hindus’ — with necessary 
emendations. 

The Arthasastra 1 places the Purohit fourth in the rank 
of cabinet ministers, although all of them received equal 
salary viz., 4800 panas. 

“ The sacrificial priest ( Rtvig ), the preceptor ( Acarya } 
the minister (Mantri), the priest ( Purohit), the Commander- 
in-chief, the Heir-apparent, the Queen-Mother and the 
Queen. ” The Chamberlain is given a subordinate rank, 
being paid 2400 panas, yet the King was advised to take him io 
confidence. The qualifications and the duties of the Purohit 
are outlined thus: ** Him, whose family and character are 

highly spoken of, who is well-versed in the six angas (auxi¬ 
liary sciences), is skilful in reading the potential and acci¬ 
dental , is well versed in the science of government, who is 
obedient, who can prevent calamities, providential or human, 
by Performing such expiatory rites as are prescribed in the 


1. Arthasastra : Book V, Ch. Ill, p. 307. “ Concerning subsis¬ 

tence to Government servants ”. Ed. R. Shamashastri. Also Ch. IX 
on Creation of councillors and Purohit, pp. 16-17. 
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Atharvaveda, the King shall employ as High Priest; as a 
Student a teacher, as a son his father, as a servant his master, 
the King shall follow him.” 

The duties of the High Priest, as we can see, were wide. 
He was the High Priest, astrologer, and guardian to the King, 
and an exalted dignitary whom the King was bound to follow. 
As such his position in the cabinet seems very sound, and 
even during the Buddhist period he continued to be in the 
cabinet, when the sacrificial priest and the spiritual preceptor 
are not included — for instance in the Cabinet of Asoka. 

As there were no sacrifice^ in Buddhism the absence of 
the sacrificial priest can be accounted for, but in the case of 
the spiritual preceptor either the post was abolished or — and 
this is very probable'—the Purohit became the religious 
adviser and spiritual preceptor both. 1 

Asoka’s Cabinet consisted of the following ministers :— 

“ 1. Minister of the Interior and Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. 

2. Officer in charge of the whole income of the 
State and Royal Domains. 

3. Minister of Works — store-houses, prisons, etc. 

4. Minister of Correspondence. 

5. Chamberlain — Master of Ceremonies. 

1. As in the case of Shivaji’s Cabinet, where the Pandit-Rao 
functions as the Purohit in the cabinet. The title Pandit-Rao is very 
near in meaning to that of Raj Guru, (Panditt: Guru: Rao : Raj: 
These words are almost identical in meaning). 

Another proof of the transformation of the Purohit into 
Raj Guru or amalgamation of these posts is supplied by Landon in 
Nepal, Vol II, p. 127; where we are told that a private tutor (the 
Purohit, it appears) in the palace was made the Raj Guru, 
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6. Head of the Body-guard. 

7. Prime Minister. 

8. Purohit — religious adviser. 

9. Commander-in-Chief. 

10. Heir-apparent.” 1 

We fail to see in the list two high dignitaries of Artha- 
sastra—the sacrificial priest and the royal preceptor. The 
omissions are a clear evidence of the changing times after the 
Buddhist reformation. 

The Purohit, under Asoka, was the King's adviser on 
matters of the Dharma, and as such had everything pertaining 
to the Dharma under his charge. It is here that we see the 
traces of the future Purohit as Minister of Religion and 
Education. Asoka’s charities for the propagation of moral 
and religious instruction are too well known. In his times 
they seem to be so many that the Emperor created a new 
body of superintendents and put them in charge of religion 
and religious endowments — they were styled Dharma-Maha- 
matyas. 1 * (The Honourable-Maha-superintendents-Amatya- 
of Dharma). The duties of the new officers are outlined in 
the Imperial Edict XII, thus: “ In order that one sect may 

not be praised at the expense of the other and that there 
should be no undue neglect of any, all sects on all occasions 
be honoured, for this end Dharma-Maham&tyas and Stri- 
Adhyaksa-MahSmatyas (Magistrates entrusted with the 
superintendence of women), to treat ascetics and other bodies 
are appointed.” 8 

1. Cambridge History of India, Vol. I, Ch: XIX, pp. 487-488# 

2. C/: Arthaidstra II: Ch. XXXVI, p. 181. Superintendents o£ 

Charitable Institutions. 
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The members of the Service “superintended the bounties 
of his (the Emperor's) household and those of his queens, his 
son and other relatives and organized the activities of the 
committees and councils (Parisads) at the head of the 
Buddhist, Jain and other sects. " 1 

The officers were also exhorted “to adopt towards the 
people under their charge the mild, patient and benevolent 
principles of the Emperor himself, they are compared to 
nurses entrusted with the charge of children." 2 3 By creating 
the new body of officers and entrusting them with the duties 
narrated, Asoka established an administrative connection 
between Religion and Education. Although it is not expressly 
stated in the Edicts — perhaps the Emperor thought it super¬ 
fluous to do so — the superintendents appear to be under the 
Cabinet Minister, Purohit, just as other officers, revenue 
or police, were under their superiors in the Cabinet. The 
power of supervision, direction and control over the religious 
bodies and over literary societies of all sects of the day meant 
authority in guiding the educational policy, as the bodies 
supervised were the very agencies for popular education. We 
should also note that the superintendents were in charge of 
the royal bounties. 

In the succeeding centuries we have no reference to the 
special Service created by Asoka, but the continuity of the 
office of the Purohit is sustained throughout the period. 

After Asoka’s Edicts we have a reference in Kalidas' 
akuntal , where an officer — Dharmadhikari — probably 
a successor of Asoka’s superintendent, is mentioned* 


1. Cambridge History o* India : Vol. I, Ch. XX, p. 509, 

. 2. Cambridge History of India : Vol. I, Ch. XX p. 509. 

3. Sdkuntal : 1.24-28. (Ed. and Transl. A. W. Ryder. Every* 
man s Library, 1928.) 
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His duty seems to have been to superintend religious 
( Dharma ) institutions, hermitages, and places particularly 
protected and privileged as sacred. 

This officer was not a Cabinet Minister — who remains 
the Purohit referred to in the same and another play 1 by the 
same author — where the King says : “ I always bestow 

through the Purohit (lit: at the hands of the Purohit), 
gifts and grants on Brahmans of literary merit.” 2 3 Here we 
have proof of the increasing power of the Purohit, who now 
not only advised the King on matters of Dharma but also 
acted as an executive officer ~an authority which he vigorously 
maintained under Kings of all sects and in all parts of India. 
The Title Raj Guru — Royal Preceptor — continued to be 
bestowed on holy persons whom the King chose to adopt as 
his spiritual guide. The title was carried wherever the Aryan 
civilization went — even as far as China where Jinagupta, a 
famous Indian translator, was made Raj Guru by the King 
of Teng. ( Jinagupta died by 600 A. D. ). s 

The Panca-Tantra, the famous text for children on 
matters of polity, recommends that the following should be 
treated with respect equal to the King himself: 

" The Queen-Mother, Queen, Prince, Prime-Minister, 
Purohit, and Chamberlain.” 


1. Malavikagnimitra, V. 

2. Sakuntal : V. p. 53, 54. King: "Request my Chaplain 
{Purohit) Somaratha in my name to receive these hermits in the 
mannerfprescribed by the Scriptures (Dharma) and to conduct them 
himself before me. I will await them in a place fit for their reception". 
Also p. 55. 

3. Chavannes: 1905. Translator of Chiaese-Sui-Kao-Seng-Cboen* 
Tripitaka. Ed. Tokyo. XXXV. 2 p. 91. r—92r,, 


4 
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Thus we see how the Purohit gradually gets nearer 
and nearer the royal household and closer and closer to 
the administration of the country, and it is easy to understand 
the high position of the Minister of the Dharma, in a coun¬ 
try where the Dharma was the centre of social organization. 
King Bhoja ( eleventh century ) in his Yukti-Kalpa-Taru 1 
(an encyclopaedic work) states that following (in the order 
of merit) should be appointed after repeated tests: 

“ The Royal Preceptor, the Purohit, Prime Minister, 
Counsellor, Messenger, Scribe, Astrologer, City President and 
Commander-in-Chief.” 

From his fourth place in the Arthasastra’s cabinet the 
Purohit has been promoted to the highest place of honour 
in temporal affairs, second only to the Raj Guru — the 
Spiritual Preceptor — and thus he becomes the foremost mem¬ 
ber of the cabinet. 

An Eastern Calukya grant ( eleventh century) also 
records that “ the illustrious Visnuvardhan thus issues 
commands, in the presence of his ministers, the family priest, 
the Commander of the army, the Heir-apparent and the door¬ 
keeper,” a testfying to the high position of the Purohit in the 
King's Cabinet. Constructing the above statement in the 
light of Kalidas’ reference, we can imagine the grant to be 
lying within the scope of the Purohit's powers and it was 
possibly bestowed by his hand on the grantee. 


1. YukUkaipatarui Ed, Pt, Ishwara Charan Shastri. 

* 2 Archaeological Survey of Western India , Eastern Chaluky* 

Grants, p. 60 (line 18), 
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Everywhere the influence of the Purohit is felt from 
the King’s Cabinet to the village Council. " He was to the 
King as Brahmadeva to Indra.” 1 

As Minister in charge of Dharma it was his duty to 
enter, on behalf of the Government, into the requisite agree¬ 
ment with the Village Councils — who corresponded or com¬ 
municated with the government through their secretary 
( Madhyastha-* Intermediary 1 ). Thus in an inscription we 
find the Minister entering into an agreement with the villagers 
of ^ivadulamanl Mangalam for the maintenance of twelve 
Brahman teachers in village. 2 3 

If the conditions of such an agreement were not properly 
carried out the responsibility devolved on the Minister. 8 Thus 
by the eleventh century the Ministry of Religion and Educa¬ 
tion was a recognized institution in India. Even the 
Jains seem to have accepted the Purohit as an important 
Minister in administration, and Hemacandra in Kumarapala- 
Carit (1174) refers to the fact that the King “gave gifts 
in the presence of the Purohit”, “ who was as learned as 
Brhaspati.” 4 

Another Jain book, Kalpasutra, 5 * ( 1200 A. D.), in a 
chapter on the King’s Establishment mentions the following 
as the Member of the Cabinet: 


1. Kasakundi Plates of Nandivarntan , Pallava Inscriptions 
No. 73, p. 358. 

2. No. 28. Inscriptions of Rajddhirdj { South Indian Inscrip - 
tions , Ed. Hultsch: Vol. III. Part I). 

3. Ukkal Inscriptions . South Indian Inscriptions,V ol. Ill, 
No. 1, Part I. 2. 

4. Kumdrapdlacariti I. 87. 

5. Stevenson, Kalpa-STitra and Nava-Tatva , 1848, London 

Oriental Translation Fund. 
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M The Commander-in-Chief, the Chief Priest (Purohit), 
Chief banker, Prime Minister and Master of the Chariots.” 

The Buddhist acceptance of the Purohit in the third 
century B. C. and the Jain acceptance in the twelfth century 
A. D. and the unfailing reference to the Purohit wherever a 
Cabinet is mentioned and a gift given, will, we believe, serve 
as a sufficient proof of the Ministry of Religion and Educa¬ 
tion being uniform and common with all sections of the people 
of India, and it originated with the Aryan ideas of government, 
even before the third century B. C. We venture to count it 
as an important agency in the Aryan system of education. 

The Ministry failed, as we shall presently see, owing to 
the greed for personal aggrandisement and transgression of 
the codes of conduct laid down in the Dharma. Thus in 
Kashmir, where political and social conditions were danger¬ 
ously unsettled owing to the Mohammedan invasions and 
sectarian dissensions, the Purohits 1 came to be a menace to 
the good government of the country. They threatened to 
fast unto death if their social and economic stability was 
endangered, and once their threats brought about a political 
revolution. 2 Keith says: “Kashmir was cursed (in Kal- 
hana’s times, eleventh century) with the activities of the 
Purohits, who in possession of costly endowments sought 
by their solemn fasts, intended to proceed to death if their 


1. The plural signifies the various Purohits under the chieftains 
and vassals of the Mah5r5ja, These petty princes kept a court on the 
style of their master’s. Also, Tod: Annals of Rajsthan: Vol: I. p. 
157: (Feudal system) remarks, “The council of each chief is, in fact, 
a miniature respresentation of his sovereign's. The great sub-vassals, 
his civil Pradhan, the mayor of the household, his Purohit, etc.-r *' 

2. Raj Tarahgiw, VI. p. 106-167; VII. p. 169-170. (Transit 

Putt). 
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demands were not granted to influence the progress of events. 
Kalhana ridicules their ignorance of affairs and their arro¬ 
gance in matters beyond their skill. ” 1 

The same tale of total assumption of powers by the 
Purohit, who now becomes Royal Preceptor as well, is wit¬ 
nessed in the South where grants seem to have been made at 
the command of the Minister. Thus a King Kesiraj set up 
a temple of Mallikarjun, and various grants were made to 
this temple in 1229-30, at the command of the Royal Precep¬ 
tor, Municandradev, while the King Laksmidev was ruling 
in his capital of Venugram (modern Belgaum). 2 The per¬ 
sonal and individual influence of the Purohit is clearly 
brought out if we observe the contrast between the reference 
in Kumarpalacarit — where gifts were made in the presence 
of the Minister and the Calukya grant where the King bestows 
grants in the presence of his whole Cabinet. 

The twelfth century brings us to the end of our period. 
We have witnessed so far, the development of an important 
Ministry, which started well with the blessings of religion 
and holy tradition, the Minister carrying out his duties pro¬ 
perly till about the eleventh century, and later neglecting the 
Dharma that was entrusted to him, and by doing so under¬ 
mining his own position. Perhaps the failure was due to the 
inherent defect in the cabinet system, which expected from 
the people a proper knowledge and practice of the Dharma. 
But in course of time the Dharma lost its hold on the King, 
his Ministers and subjects through sectarian dissensions that 
disjointed the community, and foreign invaders that made the 
practice of the Dharma impossible. The fact remains that 
the Minister came to wield unchallenged sway over the admi- 


1. Keith: History of Sanskrit Literature, p. 161. 

2. Archaeological Survey of Western India, p. 109. 
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lustration, 1 destroying the balance of power, to maintain which 
the Cabinet was set up and attached to the King. The minis¬ 
ter became an unlikeable despot, at whose hands the cause 
of education and religion suffered much in the long run. 


1. C/. Tod. Annals of Rajasthan, Ch. XIX, p. 541, “These 

Gurus and Purohits, having the education of the children, acquire 
immense influence and are not backward in improving the greatness 
thrust upon them." They are all continually importuning their prin¬ 
ces for grant of lands for themselves and the shrines they are attached 
to. Also, Cf, Ndthadwdr , p, 542. 

Landon in Nepal Vol. II. p. 142, records that the Raj 
Guru i.e., the Royal Purohit is the supreme religious authority in 
Nepal, and further (p. 218) that “The Brahmans in Nepal remain 
a close corporation and represent, though in practice never employed, 
the only authority that would be said to exert any influence on the 
complete authority of the Maharaja.’’ That was Nepal a few years 
ago. We can imagine the position of the Purohit as the head of the 
religious affairs in the medieval period. 



CHAPTER III 


VILLAGE COUNCILS 

“ It is not, however, disputed that villages are found in 
great numbers in which the Government is lodged with 
a council, neither claiming to be nor regarded as being 
anything more than a representative of the entire cultivating 
body.” 1 2 

“ The whole face of India is parcelled out into estates 
of villages. The village communities are composed of those 
who hold or cultivate the land, the established village servants, 
priest , blacksmith, carpenter, accountant, washerman (whose 
Wife is ex-officio the mid-wife of the little village community), 
potter, watchman, barber, shoemaker, etc.” a 

On the subject of the village councils, there have already 
appeared a number of authoritative books by distinguished 
students of politics. In this section we only wish to describe 
very briefly the standing of the village councils, their rights 
and responsibilities, as education authorities, a function that 
devolved upon them by virtue of their position as a local 
authority. We shall also briefly trace the relation between 
the central Government and local authorities. 

In their origin the village councils derived their 
power from the same source as did the King—namely the 


1, Maine's " Village Committee", p. 155. 

2. Col. Sleeman: Rambles of an India Official, VoJ. I, Ch. X. 
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Dharma ^Astras Manu (XII, 110 and 111) lays down rules for 
membership and constitution of the village councils thus : 

“ Whatever a council, consisting either of at least ten or 
at least three persons, who follow their prescribed occupation, 
declares to be law, the legal sanction of that law one must 
not dispute,” 1 2 3 4 and “ Three persons who each know one of 
the three principal Vedas, a logician, a Mimamsak, one 
who knows Nirukta, one who recites the institutes of the 
Dharma and three men belonging to the first three orders 
(student, householder and forester ), shall constitute a council 
consisting of at least ten members.” 1 

Manu in his constitution is supported by Gaiitam* 
(XXVIII 49) and Bauddhayan (1,1,18 V Narad (X,3)* 
further lays down that attendance at the council meetings 
should be treated as a duty. From the constitution it would 
be clear that the members had to attain certain qualifications 
before they could get a seat on the council. These qualifica¬ 
tions, again, were not such as only Brahmans were allowed to 
attain, but they were open to all the ‘ twice-born’. 

By creating a local authority, democratic in nature, and 
establishing it side by side with a central authority with a 
King as the head, the Aryans effected a compromise between 
a monarchy and a republic. While the sanction of the Dharma 
behind the village councils was equally operative in the case 
of the King’s government, a village council was further* 

1. C/. Elphinstone’s reference to "Punch Prumaishur.” (A 
Puficayat is Almighty)—on page 82 of his Report on the Territories 
•onquered from the Peshwa. Calcutta 1821. Elphinstone’s analysis of 
the Paficayat’s work and constitution comes very near to the Village 
Councils, 

2. S. B. E; II, Ed. Max Mullar. 

3. S. B, E. XIV. 

4. S, B. E. XXXIII. 
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supported by the will of the people and so to speak stood on 
two legs — the Dharma and the people. If any one of the two 
was disabled, the other enabled the council to stride over social 
and political revolutions. Sir Charles Metcalfe said “The 
village communities are little republics, having nearly every¬ 
thing they want within themselves, and almost independent 
of any foreign relations. They seem to last where nothing 
exists. Dynasty after dynasty tumbles down, revolution 
succeeds revolution, Hindu, Pathan, Mogul, Marattha, Sikh,. 
English, are all masters in turn, but the village community 
remains the same.” 1 

The solid foundation was further secured by the law¬ 
givers in instructing the king not to interfere with the 
established laws of a country, even when the country was 
conquered by force of arms. 2 3 A king was not to interfere 
with the normal working of the council unless there was a 
danger of an armed revolt/ These are in general the ‘ safe¬ 
guards ’ in the constitution of the village councils, and as 
injunctions of the Dharma, they were implicitly obeyed. As a 
local authority the Council was responsible to two superiors— 
to the Government and to the village public. To the 
Government the council was an authorised body for the 
collection of revenue and for the ^administration of justice# 
To the public the council was the guardian of their welfare. 
The council looked after the minute details and activities 
of the life of the village community. It was the duty of 
the council to take care of the roads, tanks, 4 gardens, 5 and 


1. Report of the Select Committee of the House of Commons t 
1832, Vol. III. Appendix 84, p. 331. 

2. Manu, VII, 201-203. 

3. Narad , X. 5. 

4. Ref. No. 6. South Indian Inscriptions, Vol. I. 

5. Ref . No. 1*2. South Indian Inscriptions, Vol. I. 
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temples of the village, to organise village ceremonies and 
Socials, to represent to the Government the grievances of 
the village, and to defend the village against raids and 
Inroads by the enemy. The councils interest us most in 
their trusteeship of the public temples and charities, because 
by virtue of their position as trustees, the councils became 
the direct administrators of the temple schools and of the 
free boarding houses. 

In the discharge of their duties the council was assisted 
by a ‘permanent* civil service, whose members were the 
various public servants referred to by Colonel Sleeman. 
(They are called the twelve Balutis.) Whenever the res¬ 
ponsibility of a trust was accepted by the council, they be¬ 
came liable to fines in case of the mismanagement of the 
trust. Thus in an inscription we find it explicitly stated that 
in case of misappropriation of funds, the members of the 
council or committee were liable to fines, which could be 
collected by the donor or others interested in the trust, on 
behalf of the King . 1 2 When the council themselves managed 
the trust, it seems that the work was entrusted to an 
accountant whom we may call the council secretary . 3 This 
secretary had to produce an annual statement of the accounts 
before the council meeting and state that the accounts were 
correct, failure to satisfy the council would result in the for¬ 
feiture of the property of the secretary, or his undergoing 
severe ordeals to prove the truth of his case.® In cases of 
gross irregularities even the descendants and relatives of the 
secretary may be debarred from holding a public office . 4 


1. No. 192 and 194 of 1915-13. Madras Epigraphy Report. 

2. This officer signed all deeds on behalf of the council, Ref. 
South Indian Inscriptions , Vol. II, Part I, No. 51. 

3. No. 164 of 1906 Madras Epigraphy Report . 

4. No. 583 of 1904 Madras Epigraphy Report . 
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As the secretary was responsible to the council, the 
council was responsible to the people, who had the right of 
appeal to the King. An inscription records that a certain 
council was suspected by the public of misappropriating the 
temple funds. On a visit to the temple the King noticed 
Irregularities in the temple services and called upon the 
management to produce accounts . 1 2 * In another case, where a 
village council was entrusted with a temple property, the 
temple authorities (evidently appointed by the council) sus¬ 
pected the council of misappropriating the temple funds and 
appealed to the King. On investigation the King was satis¬ 
fied of the truth of the complaint and ordered the council to 
refund the money to the temple . 8 

We have cited a few of the cases where inscriptions 
prove the efficiency of the system of public control in educa¬ 
tion. It will be seen from the evidence given that, in their 
own way, the people of Medieval India had properly arranged 
for the education of their children and developed a system 
that comes close to our own system of education today. 

The King’s authority, as shown in the previous section, 
was exercised through the Minister, the Purohit, while the 
council corresponded with the Minister, through its secretary. 

Unfortunately the council was not entrusted with all the 
temple schools in the area. There were temple schools and 
charities which were under the direction of a separate board 
or that of a single individual responsible directly to the 
King. Under the first division, separate boards, come the 
agrahars (lands or villages given to the Brahmans alone, 
for propagation of the Dharma) and the large temples like 


1. Hultzsh: South Indian Inscriptions , Vol. Ill, No. 49, p. 102# 

2. Madras Epigraphy Report, 1906-7. p. 71 and No. 268 

of 1910. 
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Rja-Rajesvar of Tanjore. In medieval days, when grants 
of lands for public purposes were common, the agrah&r 
system was not an innovation. In the grant of a village* 
however, the rights usually vested in the local councils came 
to be exercised by the people in the village, who in the case 
of an agrah&r happened to be all Brahmans. In the exercise 
of their duty as a village council, these Brahman villages 
could not be said to be equally democratic in nature as an 
ordinary village council, where people of various arts and 
crafts took part. The agrahars came to be a purely sectarian 
body, where Brahmanic bigotism took deep root. As we have 
repeatedly explained, the grant of lands and villages was in 
the name of the Dharma, for the stability of the teaching pro¬ 
fession— of which Brahmans formed a part. Had the 
Brahman teachers made the proper use of their rich grants 
and had they taught the populace, their work and name 
would have lived to this day along with their grants. The 
evil of the agrahar system was the unhappy fusion of 
professional and administrative duties. However, from the 
tenth century onwards, agrahars seem to be an accepted 
policy. In Kashmir, we find King Yasaskar bestowed on 
the BrAhmans fifty-five villages along the Vitasta river. 1 
Far down in the South, the Cola Emperors at the height of 
their power, granted village after village to Brahmans for the 
Dharma. The practice of agrahars resulted in creating a 
richly endowed order of zamindars (landlords ), who were 
already superior to their fellowmen by virtue of their birth. 
The agrahars were soon to prove to be a danger to the local 
councils, of which they were independent, and to the State, 
which, if weakened, would be overshadowed by the Brahman 
Aristocracy. As early as 918-919 A. D. we have a case on 
record where a Brahman Council defied the State. It is 


1. Riij Tarahgim, VI, p. 147 ( Transl: Dutt. ). 
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recorded in an inscription at Uttarmallur, that a Brahman 
Council not only mismanaged the trusts and neglected their 
duty, but challenged the royal order to produce accounts. 
The matter was finally settled by the King who had to send 
a special commissioner, empowering him to adopt the 
necessary measures for the proper management of the 
charitable trusts. 1 

Thus both the village councils and agrahar councils were 
under the direction and control of the State and subject to 
its interference in cases of gross irregularities. The village 
councils, as explained before, were subject to a dual control — 
the State and the village public; the agrahars, however, 
could be united against the Government and were responsible 
to themselves alone. As long as the State was powerful the 
cause of education was unhampered. After the Mohammedan 
invasions and conquest, when the King, his ministers and the 
Dharma became helpless, the local councils were ‘freed* 
from a State control. Through the centuries that followed, 
the councils that continued to function in the interest of the 
public were the village councils, truly democratic in character, 
while the agrahars solidified as personal or communal 
private properties of the Brahmans. 

With regard to the present agrahar tenure, we may only 
refer to the rich lands and villages held by the Nambudri 
Brahmans in the South, and the theory of Janmin land tenure 
accepted in Travancore. 2 As a comment on the present 
tenure of the lands, we submit that the owners still enjoy the 
privileges of exemption from ordinary taxation, etc., in Tra¬ 
vancore, the privileges which definitely point out the original 
Dharma purposes for which the lands were bestowed, but the 

1. Archcelogical Survey of India, Annual Report, 1904-5, p. 134. 

2. Travancore State Manual , Ch. XVIII, p. 311. Land Tenure^ 
Their Origin , etc. Ed. V, Nagam Aiya, V©1. Ill, 1906. 
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owners, at present, are under no obligation to the State to 
render any definite service. 

On the other hand the village councils have survived 
even when the State and the whole populace were threatened 
with extinction. They are observed with admiration by all, 
and their stability is due to its inherent democratic character. 
With regard to the British recognition of the village councils 
Maine remarks, “ No Indian phenomenon has been more 
carefully examined and by men more thoroughly in earnest, 
than the village community. For many years past the dis¬ 
covery and recognition of its existence have ranked among the 
greatest achievements of Anglo-Indian administration/’ 1 


1. Maine: Village Communities, p. 103. 


CHAPTER IV 


MONASTERIES AND TEMPLES 

A visitor to India, to-day, marvels at the innumerable 
temples, massive in structure, rich in wealth and divine in 
adoration. Their golden domes and spires adorn India from 
North to South, from East to West. They are maintained as 
religiously in cities as in villages, by all castes and tribes. 
They are protected by the law of the land and supported by 
a never-ending throng of people who lay at the feet of the 
idol anything they can spare from a glass bangle to a large 
cheque on the Imperial Bank. Some temples are built in 
polished black stone, some in beautiful white marble, others 
are plain structures of brick and mud. The diversity of their 
outside appearance is more than excelled by the variety of the 
idols worshipped in the shrine. The idols vary from the 
shapely handsome Krsna to the awkward Ganapatl, from 
the Goddess of Learning to the Goddess of Sacrifices. One 
rides a buffalo, another prefers a mouse. All types of animals 
are worshipped from the golden lizard to the sacred bull. 
One wonders why the whole country lies at the feet of the 
idols and why it supports the idol-priests, Brahmans and 
out-castes. The wealth of the temples is unbounded and is 
totally in the hands of persons who look upon it as their 
private property, on the idol as a living treasure and watch 
it with as greedy eyes as Mahmmud did the image of SomanUtlu 
In Travancore alone, the temples (now resumed by the State), 
yielded a revenue of £ 30,000 (four hundred thousand rupees* 
roughly ). 1 Of Rajasthan, Tod, the great annalist says, “there 

1. (a) Report of the Administration of Travancore (1872-4); 
Ref. 1906, Vol. in. Ch. XIX. p. 380-1. 

(6) “The lands thus resumed now yield a revenue of 
Rs. 4,30,000”, Dewan Sashiah Sastri: Ibid: p. 521, 
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is scarcely a State in Rajputana in which one fifth of the soil 
is not assigned to the temples, their ministers, the secular 
Brahmans, bards and genealogists. ” 1 2 3 From province to pro¬ 
vince we find the people have been investing rupees and 
cowries in these temples, from time immemorial. 

We propose to give in this chapter a brief account of 
the original nature of the temple educational institutions, their 
organization, constitution, and curricula. 

The history of the temples, as educational institutions, 
begins when the monastic system of the Buddhists comes to 
an end. The temples were not an innovation of the seventh 
century but had been in existence even before the birth ef 
Buddha, and silently worked under the Buddhist supremacy, 
when monasteries and not temples were the recognised edu¬ 
cational institutions. It is said that Buddha himself was 
taken to a temple-school by his foster-mother to learn his 
alphabet (there were no less than eighty variations of the 
script). From 600 B. C. to 600 A. D. constant references 
to temple-schools are found in literature. 

At the beginning of the period under consideration monas¬ 
teries like Nalanda still attracted people from afar. In 
Harsa the Buddhists found a second Asok. Travellers 
like Huan-Chwang and Itsing came to the ‘Holy Land’ to 
visit monasteries and for inspiration and proper understanding 
of the Dharma. Yet all was not well with the Order of the 
Buddhist mendicants, in whose practices even a foreigner 
like Itsing could detect some things that were not right.* 

The days when a monastery like Barhut could expect 
loyal contributions from Nasik and Karad had passed.® The 


1. Tod: Annals of RajasthUn , Vol. I. Ch. XIX, p. 536. 

2. Itsing: (Ch. X, p. 61) describes how monks used to farm out 
lands and lead a ' wrong livelihood.* 

3. Barhut Inscriptions—Kd. Baroa and Sinha. 
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Buddhist monks were no longer one Order but had several 
heads and different ideals. They worshipped the hair and 
tooth of Buddha, tilled or leased their lands and villages, 
collected the revenue, and in every respect had swerved much 
from the eight-fold path. 1 The corrupt practices arose out 
of the various interpretations of the doctrine. The order had 
degenerated so much that it no longer attracted the people. 

With the decline in the Order and changes in the ideals 
of Buddhism, the monasteries ceased to be educational insti¬ 
tutions and their place was taken by temples. For the history 
of temples as educational institutions we should study, first, 
what they borrowed from the monastic system, and in what 
way they improved on it to suit the social conditions of the 
time. The monasteries, in their turn, owed much to the 
asrams. The monasteries were residential schools, strictly 
theological in foundation. They preferred to be outside the 
towns, in their own surroundings, as the asrams did. The 
monasteries, again, enjoyed the same legal privileges as the 
asrams, as religious and educational institutions, in all 
matters of gifts, endowments and land tenure. As the 
teachers in the asrams were there, because of their choice, 
so also the monks in the monasteries entered the Order, of 
their own free will. 

Yet the differences were greater than the similarities. 
The asramites throughout their existence lived on their own 
labour. Their life and habits were simple. They and their 
pupils tilled the land, sawed wood, and did every manual 
labour. They had a wider curriculum than the monasteries, 
because citizenship and not renunciation was their ideal. 


1. Itsing: (Ch. IX. p. 39) gives a description of how a deity 
was worshipped and adored to keep up the food supply in the 
monastery when some guests had arrived unexpected. 

Ibid : Description of a Buddha worship, p. 45. Ch; IX. also, 
p. 51 ; also Ch. XXXI. 

5 
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Their pupils lived and worked in the teacher’s household and 
at the asram, and imbibed not only knowledge of the texts 
and of arms, but also prepared themselves in every way for 
the life of a citizen. 

As in ideals so in administration the monasteries differed 
from the asrams. The monasteries 1 2 were organized and 
governed by a Sangha ( Order ) under their own regulations 
and canons, and although they enjoyed all the legal privileges 
of a religious and educational institution they were not 
responsible to the State.* The asrams, accepting as they 
did the orthodox Dharma, were in a way directly responsible 
to the State official who visited the establishments. Its power 
of interference in the work of the asrams was very rarely 
exercised by the State. 

The temples were given the traditional privilege bestowed 
on educational institutions, just as they were granted to 
monasteries and continue to be bestowed on the Christian 
Missions in Indian States. In point of law the temples 
vitally differed from either the monastic system or its 
predecessor, the asrams. To consider carefully the legal 
aspect of the institution we shall briefly describe the rights 
and responsibilities of the temples from the point of view of 
the State. 

The temples were not administered by an independent 
order or by a group of hermits. Whenever a temple or 


1. The principle involved in accepting grants by monasteries is 
clearly analysed by Itsing in XXXVII. General management is described 
in XII, XIII and XIV. 

2. C/, Itsing’s remark—"Thenceforth his name had no con¬ 
cern with the register of the State; for their was a register of the 
assembly (on which his name was written down )•’’ Ch. X, p. 65. 

Ibid p, 64: '* All the priests submitted to their own laws without 
ever giving any trouble to the court.” 
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religious institution was to be constituted the law prescribed 
that an agreement between the donor (private or official) and 
the receivers should be written down and made public. 

“ When making a gift of land or making any permanent 
arrangement, he should have the terms committed to writing 
for the information of the future good King.” Further, 

“ Writing, on a canvas (made of cotton ), or on a copper¬ 
plate, the names of his own family (three generations upward 
from his father), his own name and that of the recipient, the 
quantity of the gift, the four boundary lines of the land, and 
marking it with his own coin, his own signature, and with 
the date of the gift, the King should make the deed 
permanently valid.” 1 

If a private person wished to make a grant he had to 
apply to the Royal Secretary, who forwarded the application 
to the Purohit and after receiving the Purohit’s signature it 
was sent back to the Royal Secretary. This official submitted 
the application to the King and communicated the royal 
pleasure to the applicant. The deed, then, was drawn up 
in the presence of the village council and a government 
representative. 2 3 

A temple thus sanctioned by law was exempted from all 
ordinary taxes 8 and the State thenceforth assumed responsi¬ 
bility for the maintenance and good governance of the 
establishment. The institution became a State responsibi¬ 
lity. Occasionally State inspectors went round and, if an 


1. Yajfiavalkya samhita : 318-320. 

2. No. 87. South Indian Inscriptions , Vol. Ill, Part II. The 
detailed procedure is given. Also—Nos. 65, 20. No. 73. South Indian 
Inscriptions , Vol II, Part III, The Cola Inscriptions . (Epigraphica 
Indie a, Vol. X.). and Nos. 635. of 1909 and 150 of 1919 (App, B). 
Madras Epigraphy Reports 

3. No. 20. South Indian Inscriptions , Vol. Ill, Part I t 
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Institution was being mismanaged, the managers were asked to 
account for the charges 1 2 and in extreme cases the management 
was superseded and the State assumed full control over tho 
institution. In two cases, in widely different periods and 
regions, the State exercised its right of assumption and as a 
matter of policy, temples were taken over by the State — first 
by King ^ankarvarman of Kashmir at the end of the ninth 
century, 3 and by Col. Munro of Travancore in the early 
nineteenth century. 8 The Nepalese government which still 
administer the medieval codes also exercised the state privilege 
and resumed temples during the last century. 4 

This was the relation between the State and the temples, 
which comes very near to our idea of State responsibility in 
education. But for internal management the State did not 
interfere and allowed the institutions to develop on their own 
ilnes. Internal management was of three types : first come 
the temples managed by the village councils; 5 second the 
temples managed by a Board of Commissioners 6 (having 
representatives of the town and of the government), and third, 
the wealthiest and weakest type, managed by one person, 
who was responsible to the State. 7 

As a State concern the temples came nearer to the people 
than the monasteries, but they became dearer to them as 

1. This procedure is described in ' Village Councils.’ 

2. Raj Tarattgini, Vol. I, Book V, p. 117-118 (Transl. Dutt). 

3. Referred to in Travancore State Manual, 1906; Vol. III. 
Ch. XIX, p. 380-381. 

4. Referred to at the end of this chapter. 

5-6. Referred to in 'Village Councils’. Also, No. 98 of 

South Indian Inscriptions, Vol. II, Part V; No. 85 of 1896, Madras 
Epigraphy Report. 

* 7k Of theMahant type, viz., NathadwSr in Rajputana. Ref. Tod’a 

account of the degeneracy of the priest-hood in Vol. I, Ch. XIX, p. 546 
and an account of Nathadwar, p, 542, Annals of Rajasthan. 
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social centres. In a village or town where there were no 
clubs, associations, theatres or play-houses for the public, we 
can imagine in how many different ways temples served the 
public. They were the meeting places of the Sabhas, theatres 
to the troupes of wandering players, seminaries for the old 
and young, male and female, and a rendezvous of lovers. 
Village ceremonies, marriages, festivals, legal trials by ordeal 
— all important functions of the town were performed at the 
local temples. Women were fond of going to temples and 
attended the religious discourses or listened to the songs and 
music. The young could hold matches and tournaments in 
the temple grounds. 1 The learned held their discussions in 
the temples, and perhaps the terms Purva-paksa and Uttar- 
paksa may have been derived from the positions that the 
debaters took, facing East or North. Above all the temple 
was a holy place — Deva-dlaya • the House of God. 

In the beginning the temples concerned themselves with 
the three R’s in elementary education. They taught a boy read¬ 
ing, writing and arithmetic, the Vedas, grammar, phonetics 
elements of poetry and recitation, and introduced him to the 
higher literature, general and specialised— viz., Kavyas or 
general science of Poetics ; Polity ; Medicine, and in short, 
prepared the child for higher education, 2 in our sense of the 
term, although no such cut and dried distinction existed then, 
education being a continuous process. The elementary charac¬ 
teristic was generally kept by all the temples, although 
some institutions were later on established for higher and 

1. These conclusions are based on contemporary literature. 
Cf .—Stories from Kumdrpdla-Pratidodh. Gaekwar Oriental Series, 
and Prdkrt Kathd sahgraha (Prakrit Stories) published by Muni 
Jinavijayaji. 

2. The temples seem to be doing the work in the 18th century,— 
Q. Crawfurd : Sketches of the Hindus , Vol. II, p. 11-12. London 
1791, 2nd Edition. 
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special branches of learning. Subjects of technical bias, car-* 
pentry, weaving, architecture, nail work, fretwork, decora¬ 
tions, brass and metal work, were under specially trained 
hands—the castemen, who were included in the twelve—• 
Baluti 1 2 3 * — public servants of the Council and maintained by 
communal effort. 

Thus we see that in its origin education was imparted by 
a State system of education, either through temples or caste- 
men, both types being under popular control, supervised by 
the State. The entire system was regulated by law. 

Such was the position when Sankar toured India 
delivering his sermons a on the Lord’s Song, leading to 
enrichment of Life as the ideal, embodying a philosophy that 
appealed to the highest and lowest in society, placating the 
Buddhist and satisfying the orthodox. He also advocated the 
doctrine of the unity of God, thus attempting to conciliate the 
two warring cults — Siva and Visnu — that were in the end 
destined to be one of the fatal causes of the failure of the 
educational system. His work in education mainly lies in 
his teaching on acceptance and fulfilling the duties in life, 
removal of the old ideal of renunciation, consolidation of the 
temple system and restoration of castes. He also established 
four seats of learning (Dharma) in four quarters of India — at 
Srngeri in the South ; Kedar in the North ; Dwaraka in the 
West; and Puri in the East — all of these, it should be noted, 
under State protection. 8 


1. The twelve public servants under a village council, previously 
referred to under " Village Councils.’’ 

2. Gitdbhdsya gives the substance of Sahkar’s views. Also in S. 
B, E. XXXVIII. 

3. Two of these— Dwaraka and Srngeri are still under Baroda 

and Mysore, respectively. 
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Looking from an age of equality, fraternity and liberty, 
we sense danger in the restoration of the caste and of ascen¬ 
dancy of Brahmans as a class. The future consequences 
justify the apprehensions of a modern man of the world, who 
comes to entertain doubts about Shankar's sanity. But 
in 800 A. D., when the country was just struggling to rise 
above the chaotic conditions of the period, when there was no 
settled faith in the land, no organised agency for the spread 
of culture, and no social stability, we can appreciate the great 
attempt of Sankar in moulding the Dharma to improve the 
state of affairs. The restoration of the caste system was 
fraught with grave dangers ( the result of which India is 
labouring under, to this day), but castes have always been 
inexistence — even a great teacher like Buddha could not 
remove them — and the present Government has thought it 
wise to leave them alone. In the ninth century Shankar’s 
teachings provided for the technical education, the results of 
which are even today looked upon with pride by Indians. 

The new principles in the instruments (temples) of edu- 
cation made education a popular concern. The great move¬ 
ment of popular education could not but affect the Order of 
Jain monks (the only independent agency for education) and 
Haribhadra, the great Jain churchman, vigorously fought in 
the councils for allowing the members of the Order to stay 
in towns and villages -vasati and against their compulsory 
residence in the Caityas, as was prescribed for them. 1 2 
The controversy is known in Jain circles as the Caitya - 
nivasi and Vasati-nivasx controversy. 3 The Jain church 
was divided but as we see today the Jains are more Vasati - 


1. H. Jacobi in his Introduction to Ayarahga Sutta, Sacred 
Books of the East, summarises the Jain canonical changes. 

2. Also a description of Monks in Samaraiccha-Kaha, Edited 

by H. Jacobi. 
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nivast than Caitya-nivasi. Educationally this is the second 
time that Jains have altered their codes to suit contemporary 
requirements, always keeping their old independence. 

The new type of temple-schools-residential and non-resi- 
dential — became extremely popular and people vied with eac 
other in endowments. As the temples spread, literacy spread. 
A large number of works on different branches of learning 
were produced. The text-books became so numerous that in 
the century following, encyclopaedic works were in demand. 
The reading of epics became generally a daily practice, and 
for school-children Raj ^ekhara wrote his famous Bal 
Ramayana and Bal Bharat , abridgements of the great epics. 
At the close of the eighth century many Sanskrit books were 
translated into Arabic and Sanskrit scholars were invited to 
the Court of Harun. 

At the close of the eighth century a specialised school 
for vedic studies was established by the Pallava King Nrpa- 
tungavarman. 1 It was a residential school, and the charter 
outlining the conditions for entrants, qualifications for admis¬ 
sion, hostel regulations and courses, show the admirable 
organization of institutions and specialised curriculum of 
the day. 

The net-work of temples and secured provision of board¬ 
ing houses enabled scholars to go from country to country 
and court to court to learn or win a proposition at a Sabha. 
For proposing one’s thesis and carrying it through the Sabha 
was the only way of securing recognition in the learned world 
and honour at the Court. As days passed and travelling 
facilities increased in comfort and safety, it became a common 
and necessary practice for a new 4 graduate * to undertake 
such 4 learned inarches \ 


1. The History of Pallavas of K<iflc?-(by R. Go pal an), p. 139, 
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Specialization in secular curriculum is evinced by the 
School of Dancing founded by Raj Raja at Tanjore — an 
institution grand in conception and magnificent in achieve¬ 
ment. It was, again, a residential school of 400 girls and a 
large staff. The salaries of the staff, and conditions of the 
school are enumerated in an almost tedious detail in the Royal 
Charter inscribed at Tanjore. 1 

Further, the definite trend for separation of education 
from religion proper is continued in the Saraswatl-Mandir, 
‘ House of Learning,’ by King Bhoja of Dhara. Its very 
name suggests that it was wholly devoted to education first 
and religion afterwards. The House was a real college, for 
lectures and discussions of the learned. It also imparted 
elementary education — different from an ordinary temple- 
school — on new lines. There were maps and charts on 
subjects like grammar, phonetics and alphabet. This shows 
a technique in education far superior to our own, and ideas 
that must have been in advance of the time. 

As fate would have it, the educational system had not 
many days to continue. Mahmmud and his soldiers swept down 
the frontier passes, not once but ten times, each time adding 
more miseries to the populace. The accounts of the invasions, 
massacres, rapes and pillage are too revolting to open. The 
desecration of temples was thought to be one of the premier 
duties of a Mohammedan, and whatever may be the justifica¬ 
tion or condemnation of such a practice, the result on the 
educational system was disastrous. The invasions wrecked, 
very severely, one of the foremost agencies in education. 
By upsetting the State, they removed the foundation of 
the system, by debauchery and massacre the morale of 
the populace. 

1. Raj Raja's Inscriptions; Ed, Hultzsh, South Indian 
inscriptions . (From Inscription No, 66 onwards). 
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In the South and in Bengal the old feud between followers 
of Siva and Visnu reappeared in a threatening form. 1 2 The 
two cults in the highest were equally good — particularly the 
Devotional Creed of Bengal. But from these twins, separated 
from each other, arose a dangerous creed that poisoned the very 
religious atmosphere of the temples — Siaktism. The ^aktas 
worshipped not the Gods but Goddesses in a form that they 
themselves devised. They wrote their own Vedas and 
believed in practices that can not be considered reasonable or 
religious. We have referred to this cult previously and only 
state that it was not in any way Aryan. 

The result of the external stabs and the internal poison 
was the almost total extinction of the Aryan system of educa¬ 
tion. As Mahmmud burned or smashed the temples, the Saktas 
prostituted them for their own purposes. They gave the 
deva-dasis, the Kali, the Tara — and a number of inspira¬ 
tions for rapes and gross immoral practices which were worse 
than the Mohammedan swords. 

To check the decline in the temple institutions, there was 
one power left — the State. The State, wherever it was 
powerful and administered the Dharma, prevailed upon the 
antagonistic movements, but the State weakened politically 
from year to year. In the North, the Mohammedans gradually 
captured town after town and many crowns fell at their feet. 
In the South the kings could not hold out much longer against 
the immoral practices. As the State control diminished the 
temples got out of hand, particularly the large establishments 
administered by one person, till now responsible to the State, 
who now managed them as his property. a The temples that 

1. Referred to in Ch. I. Sec. II. 

2. An example is Nathadwar in Rajputana: Tod: Annals of 
Rajasthan : Vol I, An account of Nathadwar, Ch. XX, 

Sir Monrer Williams’ description of religious heads; 
Brahmanism and Hinduism t p. 137. 
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were administered by a board continued under nominal 
popular control. 1 2 * It is only the village temples under village 
councils that survived, but they were meagre and poor in 
their holdings and, without a central support, were negligible 
as a powerful weapon for educational advance. 

The medieval period has passed on to us the motley of 
the three types. They have survived many a storm of poli¬ 
tical changes, because no government dared touch them* 
But they were once for education and religion and are still 
protected under the Dharma that once created them. The 
State has exercised its right of resuming the temple properties 
and they have found in them a source of revenue that no 
government at present could easily spare for educational 
purposes. 

We refer to Colonel Munro’s administration in Travan- 
core, where, by a decree the State (Sarkar) resumed 378 
pagodas and their lands, 62,000 gardens in all about 6,85,000 
acres yielding a revenue of £ 3075 and £ 50,000 respec¬ 
tively. 8 To quote a medieval example, King Sankarvarman 
of Kashmir had exercised the right of resumption in the 
ninth century. 

In the last century the Government of Nepal, which 
administered the Dharmasastras, resumed properties of a 
temple managed by a Mahant. Writing of this event, Landon, 
in his Nepal , says, “ Personally the Maharaja is a Hindu of 
the strictest sect, not only by blood, but by instinct, training 
and experience. Never in the course of his government had 
he failed, to respect a genuine tenet of Hindu religion, but 
for the abuses which are the inevitable parasites of every 
faith he has no sympathy. He has intervened sternly to put 


1. E, g., Temple of Raj Rajesvarl, Tanjore. 

2. Travancore State Manual , 1906, Vol. Ill, Ch. XIX, 37* 

pp. 380 and 381. 
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an end to malversion of religious endowments. The Nepalese 
may now be assured that money left or given for religious 
purpose will be employed for that purpose and to nothing 
else. A curious instance of his activity may be found in his 

rigorous overhauling of abuses in Janakapur. A strict 

examination of the way in which the large funds of the 
shrines there were employed resulted in the discovery of a 
surplus, hitherto enjoyed by the Mahants, which has proved 
sufficient to feed and clothe one hundred and sixty-two poor 
men and in addition to maintain and educate one hundred and 
sixty-two students." 1 

In the matter of educational institutions, the medieval 
period has left a substantial legacy to India. Looking at the 
misdirected wealth of the temples and Sattaras on one hand 
and the poverty of the present educational funds on the other, 
one is reminded of the legendary child, who wore golden 
armlets, but went abegging from door to door, not realising 
the fortune he carried with him. 


1, Landon : Nepal, Vol. II, p, 132, 
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THE TEACHER 

A teacher in Medieval India, and in modern India until 
the last century, always occupied an honourable position in 
the Indian Society . 1 2 He was respected for his knowledge, 
for his selflessness, and above all, because he was carrying 
out his duty as was laid down by the Dharma. The sanction 
for the teacher’s profession was religious and social. It was 
the duty of an educated man to teach and the right of an 
uneducated one to be taught. Before the medieval period 
we find that a teacher accepting money in payment of his 
tuition was looked upon with the utmost contempt. In SamhitS 
we have definite injunctions against a teacher charging 
fees to his pupils . 3 While laying down rules against any 
fees, and thus making education free, the Dharma was careful 
enough to guard the interests of the teacher. The religious 
codes recommended it as the highest of duties of an Aryan to 
acquire good deeds — and the foremost of those was suppor¬ 
ting an educational institution and helping the teachers. 

In the old type of educational institution, principally 
in the pre-Buddhistic period, asrams were outside the towns, 
away from the social environment, having their own rules 
and regulations. The asrams were residential schools, and 
in those days when specialisation of subjects had not deve¬ 
loped, students were taught all the subjects necessary 
for the liberal education of a young man. We have constant 


1. Farquhar. Crown of Hinduism, pp. 402. 

Different from Rome, where the teacher’s standing in the 
Society was low. Graves: History of Education : pp, 37. 

2. Yajflavalkya Samhitd ; 222-224. 1. Artha&dstra : Ch, V. 22. 1* 

Atri Samhitd : 9, 
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references to the asrams when the Aryan heroes — Rama, 
Krsna and others— were educated. In the MahfibhSrat, the 
Pfindav Princes, too, were put in charge of one teacher 
(Drona Acarya, a Brahman) who was responsible for the 
teaching of all subjects, including military training. 

The asram institutions had the land granted to them 
gratis, mostly by the State but also by private individuals. It 
seems that the State had a separate department of religious 
and educational endowments. 1 It is in the department of 
religion and education that we find seeds of the medieval 
department of education in charge of the Royal Precep¬ 
tor. Because of their very simple and ascetic life, the 
&sramites had all their wants satisfied in the asrams. 2 3 
The institution was under the sole charge of the 
Kulapati and even kings had to follow certain rules of 
etiquette while entering the educational institutions. 8 Within 
its grounds all were equal — Kings, Brahmans, everyone — and 
obeyed the directions of the head. The teacher, thus, had a 
recognised position in the ancient Indian society. Most of the 
teachers in the asrams were there because they chose to be 
so, giving up all social pleasures. They devoted their lives to 
the cause of education. 

After a student passed out of the University or college, 
he paid a part of his earnings to his teacher. The teacher 
was not to ask for it, but the religious custom was that the 
student should pay it. 4 * * * 


1. Aik>ka’s Edict VI ; Halidas’ Sakuntal I. 1. Ryders. 
Edition, pp. 13. Cl. 1-2. 

2. Bana’s Harsacarit (Cowell and Thomas) pp. 88 ; Meeting 
of Harsa and Bhairavacarya and Appendix II, p. 263. 

3. Sakuntal , I. i. 24. 

4. Manu, ii. 245-246. 

Huan Chwang : "When the disciples are thirty years old...the 

first thing they do is to reward the kindness of their teachers," 

p. 160 (Watters’, Royal Asiatic Society, 1904), ^ 
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In a Durbar even the king had to stand up and receive 
a Kulapati or his messenger. 1 Mostly the sages were the 
Brahmans, but it is difficult to say that the ascetic life was 
restricted to one community. Those who were educated and 
did not prefer the life in an asram, generally thronged round 
royal courts. They were not shown any special honour but 
had to fight their own way. Briefly, in ancient India, a 
teacher was a teacher by his own choice. The State and* 
society recognised the religious and selfless work the teacher 
was doing and honoured him with the utmost respect. 

Under Buddhism the honour to the teaching profession 
as such continued to be rendered. With the vigour and con¬ 
victions of the new faith, the respect for the Buddhist monks 
was even greater than that showed to the old Ssramites. 
The monks, by the Buddhist faith, were initiated into the 
Order early in life, they led an ascetic life which was even 
more rigorous than that of the asramites ; they lived in hills, 
in tiny cells, had to beg for food, and lead a sexless life. They 
were missionaries with a stern ideal before them. 2 Their life 
was the combination of the old Brahmacarya and Vanavas 
{ celibate and forest life ) — the beginning and end of the old 
form of educational system — with the rigours of both. Those 
were the considerations that compelled society to recognise 
with respect the new teaching order. For the monks became 
teachers 8 and monasteries teaching institutions, 8 some of them 
of such great repute that students from China and Tibet 
flocked to their doors awaiting admission. 4 Professors from 

, 1. Sakuntal, V. pp. 55. 

2. Dhamtnapada 561-374; Rhys David — Buddhism, pp. 154. 

3. Exact description of a teacher and a pupil. Itsing — Ch, XXV, 

pp. 116-118; 120-121. 

4. Fa-Hian, Huan Chwang, Itsing are few of the many, C/, Huan 
Chw^ng’s description of Nalanda, 
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those universities were invited to countries far away from 
India y on a special royal invitation, 1 and thus arose a new 
teaching profession, the members of which were monks who 
even excelled their predecessors in the eyes of the public. 

As shown in a separate chapter the glory achieved by the 
new order was gradually lost, because of the degeneracy in 
the order itself, and the * monk 1 came to be known as 
* Munda ’ 2 3 ( shaven-head ) in derision and contempt. 

As shown in Mahavagga, 8 new recruits did not have the 
same high ideals as the followers of Buddha. The system 
had a loop-hole as it provided for those who sought an easy 
life from early childhood. Asceticism no longer scared the 
youngsters away, but it was the easy and honourable life that 
attracted the attention of many parents who thought it best 
to send their sons to the new profession. The reference in 
Mahavagga clearly illustrates this point. 

The new recruits who came to be monks not because they 
wanted to but because it paid them to be so, ruined the morale 
of the noble profession. The degenerates became a curse to 
the faith of Buddha. They were no longer missionaries of his 
faith, but parasites feeding on the social bounty. 4 

By the Medieval period, the teaching profession was in 
an unsettled position. There were still some supporters of the 

1. (a) Indian Literature in China by P. K. Mukherji, Ch. XI* 
p. 155. 

(b) Crawfurd : Sketches of Hindoos, pp. 134; 164; 219. 

2. Used in Mrcchakatik . 

3. Mahavagga. I. 49. “The parents of Upali take counsel together 
with regard to what they should let the boy become. They consider 
that he might get sore fingers from writing or pains in his chest from 
arithmetic or spoil his eyes with the painting and therefore determine 
to let him become a monk because it is the most comfortable way of 
earning a livelihood/’ 

4. Viz, Sitidha described by Huen Chwang, Vol, II, p, 252$ 
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monastic institutions — Buddhists and Jains — but gradually 
the scales were turning in favour of the old order remodelled,. 
The growing discontent among the populace made them look 
backward on the caste system, which has always been iq 
existence. There were Brahmans who had made a mark as 
noted Buddhist monks. 1 It was the old caste system that 
came to the rescue of society. 

Here we have to consider the ground as it was left 
by the Buddhist movement in 600 A. D. The monasteries 
were principally religious institutions, while the asrams were 
religious and secular. The monks were not expected to teach 
any secular subjects — singing, dancing, music, painting, arms, 
etc. — the teaching was more theological and philosophical 
than liberal and secular. The teaching of other subjects 
naturally passed into other hands. Kings sent their princes 
to monasteries but had special tutors to train them in other 
subjects. The hereditary professions may have their root- 
cause in the educational system of the period, because an 
ordinary citizen had to send his children to the monastery. If 
they did not enter the Order, they had to be trained other¬ 
wise for their livelihood. The old code of free asram 
education was no longer recognised. Moreover, subjects of 
instruction were increasing in number. A citizen, therefore, 
thought it better to take his boy under him and train him up 
in his own profession as that was the only easiest and most 
possible way open to him in the absence of any public educa* 
tional institution, the one already in existence being strictly 
theological in nature. 

By 600 A. D., the teaching order was in a melting pot. 
What happened to the profession after 600 A. D. is a curious 
mixture of all the old ideals — and is typically Aryan — com¬ 
prising elements of the principal Aryan religions, the old faitb 


1, Rhys David : Buddhism , p. 84, 

% ' 
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and the reformed faiths. The new system was borrowed both 
from the old Ssrams and monastic systems. 

The new system that evolved out of the old ones was suit¬ 
able for the then prevailing conditions. The country generally 
speaking was peaceful and flourishing. 1 Various kings and 
merchants had established sound relations with royalties and 
merchants in foreign countries. India was the ideal to which 
neighbouring countries like China, Tibet, Siam, etc. looked up. 2 3 
Buddhism had soundly established India’s reputation far and 
wide. Commerce and agriculture flourished ; serious droughts 
and epidemics are not recorded till 1000 A. D. Social peace 
and comfort opened new avenues for professions. Architec¬ 
ture was one of the fashions of the day, 8 as much as music and 
singing. 4 * The centuries after 600 A. D. swing the pendulum 
from the Buddhist rigidity of life to the pleasures of the world. 
To teach the new subjects, new teachers were required. Here, 
to a certain extent, the caste system was gradually confirmed, 
as economically it was better for the young to carry on their 
parents* professions and the more so as there was no special 
provision for the teaching of those subjects. Education, in 
the first few centuries (600-1000 A. D.) was aided by the caste 
system. Apart from the professional subjects, the teacher’s pro¬ 
fession underwent a change. Gradually temples came in place 
of monasteries. There are rarely any temples in India dating 
before the seventh century, while, there are many old remnants 
of monasteries dating from centuries B. C. We can take it. 


1. General observation on Huan Chwang’s travels. 

2. P. K. Mukherji : Indian Literature tn China, p. 203. 

Max Muller : Selected Essays, Vol. II, pp. 329-330. 

Crawfurd : Sketches of the Hindoos , pp. 134, 164, 211-217. 

3. With the medieval period began a new architecture of the 
temple type. See Coomarasvamy : Introduction to Indian art, p. 74. 

4. Mahendravarman of Kafici composed treatises on dancing 

And music Pallavas of Kdflct, p. 88, by Prof, R. Gopalan, 
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therefore, that the temples came in vogue by the seventh 
century A. D. and as the temples increased the monasteries 
declined. The temple organisation, as shown elsewhere, was 
originally under village councils or public trusts supervised by 
Government officials. The teachers attached to the temples 
were public servants and did their work as a public and re¬ 
ligious duty. It is doubtful whether the new village teachers 
were inspired by religious zeal to work for the society. 

The new system also added one more type of teacher—* 
the tutor. Kings, nobles, merchants and generally the rich class, 
had tutors for their children, who sometimes resided in the 
palace or were assigned separate lodgings . 1 The remuneration 
being high and the prospects of good connections sound, the 
intelligent type of the educated class preferred to seek their 
fortune under different kings and celebrities. It is this type 
of teachers — tutors to name a few of the many, Dandin, * 
Raj Sekhat , 3 Hemacandra 4 to whom we owe a number of 
-the masterly productions of the period. The tutors, after 
achieving fame, went over to some other court, as the kings 
vied with each other in claiming a brilliant scholar as a 
member of the court. The tutors — to differentiate them from 
the village teachers — had another attraction. Various courts 
had their own Sabhas ( Societies), generally under the 
presidentship of a noted scholar, who was styled Sabha- 
pati 5 or Vidya*pati . 8 The Sabhas (Societies ) were very much 

1. As seen from the Mdlati-Mddhav , and the Mdlavikdgnimitra 
•with regard to the two music teachers and from Kumarpalpratibodh. 
( Gaekwar Oriental Series ). 

2. Tutor to a Prince at Kafici. both the authors, with their 

3. A Court poet and Tutor V life-sketches are quoted in P.V. 

J Kane's Sdhityadarpan, Bom. 

4. Tutor to Kumdrpdla of Annu-hil-wdrd, Introduction of the 
Editor to Kumarpalpratibodh, G, O. S. 

5. Udbhata was made Sabha-pati by Jayaplda : Raj Tarahgint 
IV, p. 90, (Transl, Dutt), 

6. Keith: History of Sanskrit Literature* p, 153J 
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like the Royal Societies of today. The Sabhas 1 2 3 met* 
regularly and it was a great honour for a Pundit or scholar to 
visit courts and carry a proposition at the Sabha. A new 
theory or book was accorded recognition in this way. Thus 
we find Bilhan* of Kashmir visiting different courts all 
over India. The Sabhas in those times, attracting as they 
did scholars from afar, were the medium which knit various 
parts of the country together, for education and culture. Thus 
we find a Southerner writing an authoritative commentary on 
the work of a Northerner, a Pundit from Thana visiting 
Kashmir for academic meetings . 8 Medieval Indian education 
owes much to the wandering teachers of the day and to tho 
Royalties who supported them. 

Between the highest and the lowest came teachers 
attached to large temples, special teachers of music, singing, 
drama, etc. They were under the temple management and 
not responsible to the councils. 

The Royal household had departments of education for 
women, where masters were employed with no favour or 
prejudice for the sex . 4 * * They were mostly for the royal 
household. The women of the times, even of the royal 


1. (a) Ukkal Inscription : South Indian Inscriptions , Vol I, 85„ 
111,140 and 110 for Sabhas of villages. 

(6) Forbes’ Rds Maid : Ch. X, p. 131-32. Describes a literary 
controversy at a Royal Sabha. 

2. Vikramdhkadevacarit, Ed. Buhler, B. S. S. 14. 1875. 

3. Bombay Dist. Gazetteer: (p. 408) Thana: Some of the Saila* 
bars seem to have encouraged learning. One of them Aparaditya II 
was an author and Aparaditya I is mentioned as sending a Konkan 
representative to a great meeting of learned men in Kashmir. 

4. (a) Mdlavikdgnimitra by Kalidas : Act I. Two male teachers 

employed, (b) Raj Raja’s Inscription : South Indian Inscriptions, (c) 

Such references are common in the Sanskrit and Prakrit Literature. 
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families, were not without education. References to the 
fact are to be found throughout Sanskrit and Prakrit litera* 
ture. In M&lavikagnimitra there are two demonstration 
lessons by two rival teachers of the household to show their 
respective successful methods. 1 2 

Out of these different types of teachers, it is the village 
teacher we have to consider, because they were the mainstay 
of the general educational system, while the brilliant tutors 
were responsible for the magnificent additions to the lite¬ 
rature and culture of the day. 

A village teacher was one of the servants under the 
council. * He was supported by the village by common 
effort. The requisite qualifications were not too low, although 
he taught the elements, the three R’s, to all. He also did 
work as a private tutor. He was sometimes entrusted with 
the worship of the idol. The position, however, changed as 
days passed by, when kings out of religious devotion began to 
grant lands and villages to Brahmans, for doing their duty. 
Thus, the teacher who was once a servant of a village council 
came to be the owner of the village. He was bound to do 
his usual duties. The grants were given to secure for a 
teacher stability in life, anticipating that he would carry out 
his public duties even more vigorously than he had done before. 
This was the position till 1000 A. D., when the kings, the 
courts, and administration and religion were uppermost in 
society, and life was regulated and prosperous. 

After 1000 A. D. the situation changed. Internal reli¬ 
gious dissentions and external political invasions undermined 
$he stability of the Dharma. The castes, formerly a con¬ 
venient economic unit, became a rigid social hierarchy. 

1. Kalidas: Malavikugnimitra: Ed. K. Parab, B. S. S 
'Tukaram Javaji and Co, Bombay. 

2, He counts now as a Jos'i in the twelve servants. 
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Large temples were no longer administered as a trust 
but as private property by the managers. Some monasteries 
that did survive, more as estates than as monasteries, became 
fortified fortresses. 1 2 3 Schools of dancing became places of 
pleasure for the priest. What was once voluntary — serving 
the God — now became compulsory. The unsafe condition of 
travel due to unruly kings, and the imminent danger of Moham¬ 
medan invasions cut off the intercommunication of provinces* 
the only means by which the provincial Sabhas had become 
all-India institutions. The wandering scholars were not 
many to be found. Although some eminent personalities 
did travel far and wide in India, wandering from province to 
province had mostly became the profession of the half- 
educated few. There arose a class of private tutors, 
who were astrologers, idol worshippers — anything but 
teachers. 4 Brahmans, as a class, were well endowed, and no 
longer cared for the public. The period was one of danger 
and fear, and everyone — as an individual or as a class - looked 
after keeping safely to himself what he had got. 

The last two centuries show a remarkable rise in the- 
number of works of devotional type. Many, lead by Jayadev 
wrote pseudo-poetic compositions, meant for recitation at 
public congregations. As the village temples ceased to 
function materially as educational institutions, illiteracy 
amongst the public spread, women were more and more confined 
to their homes for fear of molestation and raids by ememies. 


1. (a) Referred to in ' Monasteries and Temples' 

(b) For gifts of lands Janmis in Cochin State: South Indian 
Village , Economic studies : Vol. I, University of Madras, pp* 
138-139. 

2. Kshemendra’s De&opadebika and Ndgarmdld ; Lecture om 
Private Tutor : Ed. Pandit Haul, Poona. 


3. Jayadev: Gitagovind : Ed. C. Lassen, 1836. 
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People were unable to read and they had readers employed in 
the temples or houses. The new class of teachers were 
Puraniks (Scripture Readers) and Haridasas ( Lecturers ) or 
Kath&kars ( Lecturers ). It was religious 1 to listen to the 
Puranas, if one was unable to read the sacred books for one¬ 
self, and the readers thrived on the illiteracy of the public. 
The professions are flourishing even today, 2 3 and though they 
attracted persons of lower type and learning than the old 
teachers, it is they — an army of innumerable workers — who 
kept the remnants of the old culture we find to this day* 
After 1200 A. D., the only important all-India organisation of 
teachers left was composed of the three new types. 

There are references that show the existence of reciters 
or readers under the Buddhist and pre-Buddhist periods/ 
They were not a very respected class as teacheis. The Jains 
producing compositions on Katha, 4 based perhaps on the 
Brhat-katha-manjirl, are also responsible for the Kathakars 
of today. An immediate cause for the unification and revival 
of all these types, in addition to the educational needs of the 
day, was the new devotional creed—Bhakti-marga. The 
Puranik was a teacher who knew a little Sanskrit grammar* 
had good pronunciation, some knowledge of the Vedas, and 
generally possessed some oratory. He delivered his ‘akhyans* 
( religious stories) in a temple in the evening or afternoon 
and was satisfied with whatever offering his audience made 
him — from a handful of rice to gold coins. It was his liveli. 

1. At the beginning of every Purina t a boon is mentioned as 
a reward ; also the reading and hearing of Puranas as dispelling evil 
influences, E. g. Visttupurana. 

2. South Indian Villages. Economic studies. Vol. 5, Madras 
University, pp. 197-198. 

3. Barhut Inscriptions : Ed. Barua and Sinha, : Calcutta Univer" 
sity Press, 1926. 

4. E g. Kumurpulpratibodha, Gaekwar Oriental Series , 
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hood. He also undertook to read and explain the Puranas 
at the mansions of the rich on monthly or annual salary. 1 He 
relied on thecommentaries, and the growth in the popularity 
of the Puranas is depicted in the number of commentaries, 
Cch&ya, DIpika, Tika on the Puranas by learned men. The 
system of Puraniks was found all over India, thus we have 
commentators from the North, South, East and West. 
Generally persons of a little learning and economically pressed 
went in for the profession, which was no better than that of an 
honourable mendicant. Today the term Puranik is used for 
a vociferous person with little learning and much talk. It 
should be remembered, however, that these needy half-educated 
teachers consciously or unconsciously kept up the old tradi¬ 
tions. Harid&s and Kathakar are a link between medieval 
and modern India. 

The Haridas and Kathakar were and are more popular 
than the Puranik. They gave sermons on Pauranik stories, 
accompanied by music and singing. As the readers had the 
Puranas for their subject matter, lecturers had the Puranas 
and the poems of the devotional creed. Eminent poets like 
Jayadev left them with every material necessary and a good 
lecturer could do very well. The srories of the Jains, also, 
had prose narration and poetic recitation — songs — combined 
in their texts, each of which was a complete lesson for a day, 
as seen in Kumarpalpratibodha. The Kathas and musical 
sermons were meant to eulogise the heroes, stress moral and 
religious principles and enliven the public with music and 
songs. 

The Kathakars are important for the study of medieval 
education system, particularly at its close, because a Katha- 
k&r represented all branches of the curriculum, which were 

1. South Indian Villages, Economic Studies, Madras University. 
Vol. I, p. 142. 
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formerly subjects for specialisation. The growing demand 
for recruits for the new profession caused young people to 
learn a little of every branch and join the ranks. Thus we 
find that the following were the requisite qualifications of a 
Kathakar: knowledge of Sanskrit and Prakrit, a number of 
Nitisuktas (moral verses) at command, which he could inter¬ 
sperse in his sermon, good delivery of speech, knowledge of 
musical instruments, singingand dancing (particularly as Krsna- 
Kathas had mass dancing as their.principal element). The 
profession of the Kathakar became an attractive one and more 
popular with the public than that of the Puranik. A Katha 
represented drama, dance, oratory and religion — all in one. 

Moreover a bright lecturer had good scope for originality, 
if he had any. On the basis of the Puranas and religious 
stories he could build his own musical sermons and rival his 
fellow professionals. Later it was a custom with kings to 
invite an assembly of Kathakars and give them ’ presents, 
prizes, and grants, etc.'according to their qualifications. 1 

The profession, which was open to all, Brahmans and 
others, who adored God, thrived. Because of the social 
conditions and the inherent attractions, religious and recrea¬ 
tive, every large temple had a Kathakar attached to it, and 
every temple constituted in India had a Katha as an im¬ 
portant item in the communal temple functions. The Katha¬ 
kar took the place of the old village teacher and of the 
music master. 

The rise of Kathakars and Puraniks close an important 
chapter in the history of the teaching profession in India. 
We see that the teaching profession had passed through many 
changes—the monks, the village teachers, eminent royal 
tutors, objectionable private tutors, and lastly, Puraniks and 

1. The tradition exists even today. 
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Kathakars. The profession of Kathakars— the only remnant 
of the profession that counted with the public — was now open 
to all, irrespective of castes, to who-so-ever desired to praise 
God. They are the only legacy of the medieval period to 
modern India. To judge their work is not our province, but 
to mark the rise of the profession is within our purview. 

By 1200 A.D., therefore, the medieval system of education,, 
with its magnificent army of selfless teachers, royal patrons 
of learning, original authors and professors of international 
repute, with its endowed public temple schools, ceased to* 
function. Whatever is seen thereafter is only a shadow of 
the once mighty Aryan System of Education. 



CHAPTER VI 


THE MEDIUM OF INSTRUCTION 

The problem of a suitable medium of instruction has 
always been a pressing one in the educational system in Indian 
Even at present the Universities and Departments of Public 
Instruction have not been able to find a solution. Some 
Universities like the Nizam’s, Aligarh and the Nagpur Univer¬ 
sity are trying to adopt the Indian languages as the media 
in the place of English. Today English is in India what 
Sanskrit was in the old days. Sanskrit was then the language 
of the literati, of the court and above all the language 
that had gained religious sanctity from times immemorial. It 
was the rigid grammatical rules of the language that are the 
primary cause of its survival to this day, without any marked 
impurity or pollution. Based on a phonetic system of 
alphabet, with rules for every change in the vocabulary and 
being adopted by literary men and Universities of the day,. 
Sanskrit had no danger of being forgotten or changed. It 
occupied very much the same position in Medieval India as 
Latin did in Europe during the Middle Ages. ( The merits 
in the language, its rigidity and purity became demerits when 
education spread to the villages and people clamoured for 
knowledge, certain and quick.) 

It is our purpose in this chapter to study one of the 
most conspicuous movements of the period 600-1200 A. D.> 
the struggle between Sanskrit and Prakrit as media of 
instruction. The history of the controversy may take us back 
to the derivations of the terms Sanskrit (Polished) and 
Prakrit ( Pura krtam : of old formation ), and may lead us to* 
arguments whether Prakrit was not older than Sanskrit or 
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vice versa. 1 Confining ourselves to the study of the educa- 
tional history of the period alone, we would trace the 
acceptance of Sanskrit as the medium of instruction during 
the first two periods. Rise 600-800 A. D.; Growth 
800-1000 A. D.; and its displacement by Prakrit, in the 
last two centuries — 1000-1200 A. D. ( Decay of the Aryan 
system of education ). 

From very old times the religious books of India and 
-commentaries on them were written in Sanskrit: we can take 
it, therefore, that Sanskrit was the recognised medium of 
instruction, at least till the time of Buddha. It was Buddha 
who challenged the divinity of the Vedas, among other accepted 
beliefs of the old faith, and expounded his own principles of 
religion ( Dharma) in Pali, the language of the people of his 
district. It seems that Buddha wished the people to know 
the sacred texts in their own language, instead of their being 
locked up, as it were, in a literary language, understood only 
by the literate who were mostly Brahmans, priests and 
teachers by profession. Buddha’s principles expressed as they 
were in a language of the people were better understood and 
more familiar to the masses, than the Sanskrit Vedas, with 
the result that the Vedas and the intermediary priesthood 
became less and less popular. 

For his followers Buddha left a definite injunction 
^against using any language but the language of the people 
for the expression and propagation of his faith. Thus educa¬ 
tionally Buddha’s was the first all-India attack against 
Sanskrit as medium of instruction. In the Vinaya PItika 
.this procedure (translating Buddhist texts into Sanskrit) is 
expressly declared as a transgression against the monastic 
discipline, because it “ contributes neither to the conversion 


1. Discussed by Winternitz iQ his Introduction (p. 41-46) to his 
History of Indian Literature, University of Calcutta, Calcutta, 1927. 
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of the unconverted nor to the augmentation of the converts 
It is declared to be right that each one should learn the' 
doctrine in a version adapted to his own language. r 

By adopting the language of the masses as the medium 
of instruction Buddha popularised education as the highest 
knowledge was now within the reach of all. 

With the spread of Buddhism, the use of Sanskrit in. 
schools declined, and almost throughout the period of Bud¬ 
dhist ascendancy, Sanskrit remained the accepted medium o£ 
only a small section of the community of orthodox teachers* 
( Brahmans ) who still clung to the Vedas. Yet the tradi¬ 
tional stability was too firmly established to be totally cast 
out in a few centuries. 

After Asoka, as Buddhism was on the wane, mostly 
through internal sectarian dissentions and notable departures 
from Buddha’s creed, as also through the lack of royal and 
popular support, Sanskrit came into its own again. The Jains*, 
as the Buddhists, believed in a direct appeal to the masses. 
“ The literature of the Jains is also very important from the 
point of view of the history of Indian languages: for the 
Jains always took care that their writings were accessible to 
the masses of the people. Hence the canonical writings 
and the earliest commentaries are written in Prakrit dialects 
( Magadhi and Maharastri ). It was not until a later period 
that the Jains ( Svetambars, from the eighth century, and the 
Digambars somewhat earlier ) used Sanskrit for commentaries 


1. Chullavagga : V. 33. 1. (Sanskrit Books of the East),. 
Oxford, Vol: 20. p. 150. 

Keith : Indian Historical Quarterly : i. 501. 

In Chullavagga V. 33. 2. p. 151. “You are not, O Bikkhus,. 
to put the word of the Buddhas into (Sanskrit) verse. Who-so- 
ever does so, shall be guilty of a dukkata. I allow you, O Bhikkhus, tQ> 
learn the word of the Buddha each in his own dialect. ” 
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and learned works as well as for poetry. 1 2 3 Thus even the 
Jains, a very orthodox community, not at all friendly to 
the Vedas, accepted Sanskrit as the medium of instruction 
during the Aryan educational period. No further proof 
than the Jains* acceptance is required to show the once 
national position of Sanskrit in Indian education. Sanskrit 
was not readily accepted by the Jains. We see that the 
last Prakrit commentary on Nandi Sutra was written 
in 677 A. D. 8 Anticipating the danger of Jain canons being 
translated into Sanskrit, Devardhi-Gani, President of the 
Grand Council of Vallabhl (454 A. D.) caused a resolution to 
1be passed “ putting an end to the modernising of the sacred 
books. *' 8 Thus the Jains proved always to be conservative, 
but when they were convinced of the efficacy of Sanskrit as 
medium of instruction they were not behind the times, as we 
•shall presently see. 

Regarding the Buddhist acceptance of Sanskrit we have 
the very reliable testimony of the Chinese pilgrims Fa 
Hian, Huan Chwang and Itsing 4 — all confirmed Buddhists, 
who studied at or visited famous Buddhist educational centres 
like Nalanda. 5 * * 


1. WinterniU. History of Indian Literature : Vol. II, p. 427. 

2. Nandi Sutra : Agamodaya Samiti: Bombay, 1924. 

3. H. Jacobi: Samariiiccha-kahd by Manibhadra : Introduction. 

4. Itsing on p. 169 notes: “ Even in the Island of Pulo Condore 
*(in the South) and in the country of the Suli (in the North) people 
praise the Sanskrit Sutras. How much more then should the people 
-of the Divine Land (China) as well as the Celestial Store House 
(India) teach the real rules of the language! ” 

5. Even the everyday classroom instructions quoted by Itsing 
are in Sanskrit—Itsing : XXV. Behaviour Between Teacher and Pupil 

Ed. Takakusu, Oxford 1S96. 

I trust that now a thorough study of Sanskrit “grammar may 
-clear up many difficulties we encounter whilst engaged in translation.’* 

Ibid, p. 168. 
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The immediate cause for the retrograde step (in view 
of the Buddha’s injunction against the use of Sanskrit) seems 
to be the alarming growth of provincial dialects and the 
consequent varying interpretations of Buddha's doctrines. 
Sanskrit, standardised by grammar and convention, was 
adopted by Buddhist teachers as the best medium of 
instruction. 

“ At the time when Yuan-Chwang ( Huen Thsang ) tra¬ 
velled in India, not only all the famous Buddhist preachers, 
but all the teachers of the school of thought especially 
favoured by the famous pilgrim, the school of Vasubandhu, 
wrote in Sanskrit. But Pali was still understood and the 
names and places the pilgrim heard in conversations were 
heard in local dialects.” 1 Huan Chwang, also tells us that the 
Buddhists officially used Sanskrit in their debates. The Jains 
and Buddhists having accepted Sanskrit, the use of the 
language in schools rapidly spread and learned writers came 
forward to supply the works in Sanskrit required by the 
public in general, but by teachers and students in particular. 
We have an army of eminent authors who wrote in Sanskrit 
in order that even small children should understand the 
contents — the authors included persons of no less literary merit 
than Dandin, 2 3 Hemacandra, 8 Raj Sekhar, 4 * Bhaskaracarya, 6 
Visnusarman 6 (of Hitopadesa fame ), to mention only a few 
of the many. It seems that the most notable works of the 
period, prominent in the history of Indian literature, were the 


1. Rhys David : in his introduction to Watters, Huen Thsang . 
Preface VI. 

2. Kdvyddarsa 

4. Kavyamimansd 

3. Mentioned in the list of books attached, 

5. Lildvati Ed. Colebrooke. 


P. V. Kane, Sdhityadarpan, 1923. 


6. Hitopadesa . Transl: -by Francis Johnson, Revised by L* 

D. Barnet. London MCMXXVIII. 
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product of the great movement for the use of Sanskrit as the 
medium of instruction. 

The study of the struggle between Sanskrit and Prakrit 
falls into three periods following closely the rise, growth 
and decay of the Aryan education system. Sanskrit, as we 
have seen, was not imposed on the Buddhists by the orthodox 
section, it was not forced on the Jains, who even to this day 
have maintained their religious and social independence. 
Sanskrit was accepted by all to suit the requirements of the 
contemporary society. 

The spirit of reunion of all faiths, intentional or other¬ 
wise, that prevailed in religious matters was felt even in 
education and the acceptance of Sanskrit by almost all the 
sections of the community ( the Jains gradually accepting it 
in the eighth and ninth centuries ) is an important fact in the 
history of education in Medieval India. Although Sanskrit 
reached its highest point from the eighth century onwards, the* 
beginnings are distinctly noticeable in the seventh century. 
Throughout the period of the ascendancy of the Aryan 
system of education, Sanskrit served as its medium, and even 
more, it became the 4 lingua franca ’ of the literary men of India 
( taking Bilhana’s claims at a discount )/ as Latin was to- 
the literati of Europe during the Middle Ages. 

Within a century of its acceptance, Sanskrit became the 
favourite of authors. Thus Bhamah 1 2 says in his 4< Treatise 
on Poetics ” that he would write (in Sanskrit) of Sanskrit 
poems which every one, even women and children, could 
understand. Pahca-Tantra, of world-wide fame, and its 

1. Bilhana in Vikratnankadevacarit says that in Kashmir even 
women and children knew Sanskrit as well as their own mother 
tongue. ( Stanzas—5, 6). 

2. P. V. Kane: Sdhityadarpan, 1923 Keith: History of Sanskrit 
Literature, p. 14. * 
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adaptations, all written in Sanskrit for boys and girls by persons 
of distinguished literary merit, are a proof of the popularity 
of Sanskrit both with learned teachers and students. 

The next century (700-800 A.D.) was even more glorious 
for Sanskrit than the preceding one. It was the century 
during which the Aryan system was being stabilised and it 
also gave a very highly respected place to Sanskrit. We see- 
a renowned philosopher like Sahkar delivering his ‘lectures*' 
on the Lord's Song, in Sanskrit ( which was understood in 
his native country — South of India — and which was the- 
recognised medium of all Sabhas (Literary Societies) through¬ 
out the country ). To quote the number of books written in, 
Sanskrit during this period would be encroaching on the 
province of an historian of literature. But to support our 
argument we would only refer to the fact that Haribhadra, 1 2 a 
confirmed Jain (on whom the Jains conferred the title of Suri) 
uses Sanskrit in his works on Jainism, even before or simul¬ 
taneous with Sankar. Haribhadra knew Sanskrit and 
Prakrit and he was an eminent composer in prose and verse.. 
His scientific treatises and philosophic works rank high 
among their type. “ Yet probably he was the first to write, 
commentaries to the Canon in Sanskrit — while utilizing the. 
Prakrit commentaries he retained the narratives (Kathanakas) 
in their original Prakrit form."* The use of Sanskrit by the 
Jains marks the progress of Sanskrit as the all-India medium, 
because they were the only sect that counted (as against 
Sanskrit ), Buddhism being gradually merged into the ne\y, 
Aryan religion — Hinduism — already accepting Sanskrit.. 

1. Winternitz is of opinion that Haribhadra probably lived 
between 705 and 775 A.SD, For detailed account of Haribhadra, see 
Winternitz : History of Indian Literature , Vol. II, p. 479. We havo 
accepted the date given by H. Jacobi. See Keith : History of Sanskrit 
Literature XXI-XXII also H. Jacobi: Introduction: Samardicchakahd . 

2. Jacobi—Introduction, (XII) Samardicchakahd . 

7 
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Sankar’s ‘ lectures V intensely terse, pithy and philoso¬ 
phic, show the remarkable literary style of the language. 
Only a few years had to elapse and about 862-872 A. D. we 
see Silanka-^ilankacarya — writing commentaries to the first 
two Canons ( Aiigas ) in Sanskrit (thus following the practice 
set down by Haribhadra). isilanka went much further than 
his predecessor, and translated all the Prakrit sources he 
used, including the narratives, into Sanskrit (an adventure 
which even an educational reformer like Haribhadra desisted 
from undertaking a century earlier. ) 9 

Whether history repeats itself or not, we can say that 
history has many kings and rulers whose fall began when they 
had reached their zenith. The fall of Sanskrit by 1000 
A. D., it appears, was due to the dissentions that can be 
traced to the ninth century, although Sanskrit exercised 
unchallenged sway over the education of the period till 1000 
A. D. It is the period of glory which bred the dissentions. 
Prakrit was to replace Sanskrit, but this Prakrit had no 
religious sanctity or holy recognition but the simple will 
of the people. Thus in the first quarter of the tenth century 
there had already arisen in Raj ^ekhar, a scholar, critic 
and dramatist who eulogised the literary merits of Prakrit, 
although he was a Sanskrit author of repute. Raj Sekhar 
in his Kavyatnhhamsa 8 : “ Analysis of the Principles of 
Poetics ”, gives us some idea of the Sanskrit and Prakrit 
controversy of his day. He states that the kings of Magadha, 
^urasen, Kuntal and Uj jay ini made rules that in their 
palaces eight letters difficult to pronounce were not to be 


1. Gitdbhdsya. Details given in the list of book ( also referred to 
previously). 

2. Winternit z: History of Indian Literature , Vol. II, p. 481. 

3. Gaekwar Oriental Series, pp. 50. also: P. V. Kane, Sahitya - 
darpan , LXXIV, 1-15 Rajsekhar. 
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employed, that harsh consonants were to be avoided, that only 
Prakrit was to be used or only Sanskrit. 1 2 3 Raj S>ekhar further 
says that he himself was very fond of Prakrits and could 
speak the languages of the different countries. 8 It appears 
that teachers were in the habit of using a mixed, impure 
medium, Sanskrit and Prakrit combined, and that the kings 
found it necessary to stop that evil practice by royal proclama¬ 
tions. Although Sanskrit was not adversely affected by Prakrit 
in the early tenth century, Raj £ekhar*s writings are a proof 
for the growing spirit of revolt against Sanskrit. To show 
that Prakrit could be used in plays for all characters 
{ thus violating the traditional code of dramaturgy ) he wrote 
a play Karpuramanjiri wholly in Prakrit, without a Sanskrit 
verse. The play was only a sign of the future calamity and 
did not affect Sanskrit, just then. The author, himself, has 
abridged the Ramayan and the Bharat (called Bal Ramayan 
and Bal Bharat) in Sanskrit for children. The position of 
Sanskrit in the field of education was too secure to be over¬ 
thrown in a few years. 

For many years Sanskrit remained popular as the medium 
of instruction. Thus we see Dandin compiling in a book-form 
his lectures in Sanskrit on poetics to a Prince of KancT,* 
(earlier than 1000 A. D.). Also the Tanjore School of Dan¬ 
cing attached to the temple of Raj Rajesvari has a rate ins¬ 
cribed by order of the king Raj Raja paying three times as 
much remuneration to a teacher of Sanskrit songs as to a 
teacher of Tamil. Bilhana, as late as 1060 A. D., would have 
us believe that the women in Kashmir were able to appreciate 
both Sanskrit and Prakrit as well as their own mother tongue. 4 


1. Kdvyamtmdthsd : pp. 34, 51i 

2. Kdvyamtmdmsd p. 51. 

3. P. V. Kane — Sdhityadarpan , 1923. 

4. Bilhana : Vikramdhkadevacarit, Stanzas 5 and 6. 
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We shall now see how far Sanskrit remained the commoa 
medium of instruction after 1000 A. D. 

The revolt by Raj ^ekhar can be said to have suc¬ 
ceeded in the times of Hemacandra 1 (1088-1172 A. D.) who* 
wrote his famous Prakrit grammar Siddha-Hemacandra at 
the request of the Calukya king Jayasirhha Siddharaj (1103— 
1142 A. D.) and of Kumarpal ( 1143-1172), successor of 
Jayasimha. Kumarpal was a pupil of Hemacandra and 
very likely the grammar was composed of lectures delivered 
by the tutor to his royal pupil (following the custom of other 
royal tutors. Dandin, etc.). The grammar was written, as 
the author himself tells us, because “ Now in Prakrit there 
have arisen many doubts and archaisms ” and to clarify them 
the grammar was composed. The urgency for such a book is 
also indicated by another work of the author — Kumarapdla - 
carita (Life of Kumarpal) which not only describes the 
king’s life but also illustrates various points in the Prakrit 
grammar. 

Thus the days were gone when royal biographies were 
written in Sanskrit — from Bana to Hemacandra or Cand 
is a span of 600 years. 

At the close of the period we mark a steady decline of 
Sanskrit as the medium of instruction and the ascendency 
of Prakrit. 

Had Prakrit been a standardised language like Sanskrit 
the danger to the Aryan system of education would have been 
much less. Facts being as they are, even Hemacandra’s 
grammar failed either to unify or preserve the Prakrit dialects 
as they were. Cand ( the court poet of King Prthviraj, 
the last 1 Hindu' king of Delhi J did not write the life of his 
royal patron in Sanskrit nor in Prakrit as Hemacandra 


1. Winternitz: History of Indian Literature: Vol. II, pp. 482-83, 
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understood it, but in the new provincial dialect 1 2 Old Hindi ’ 
( 1200 A. D. ). 1 The devotional creed spread far and wide and 
with it came the lecturers and scripture readers, who used 
their respective provincial dialects ‘ explaining * the Dharma, 
which still remained in the sacred language — Sanskrit. Very 
soon afterwards even the Lord’s Song had to be adapted or 
translated into local dialects, as the Marathi poet and 
philosopher, Jnandev,* explains—“The world could not 
understand Sanskrit; the Lord therefore, took pity on the 
world, M and inspired the author to convey the Lord’s 
message in Marathi. 

The medium of instruction, as explained in the beginning, 
follows closely the educational system in its rise, growth 
and decay. All factors in education are so inter-dependent 
that it would be a futile attempt to state whether the decay 
of one of them (language, society or religion ) caused th3 fail 
of the other. 

Yet it reclaims a historical fact that Sanskrit was one of 
►the legacies of the Aryan system to the India that survived it. 


1. The Prthvtrdju Rasau of Cand Bdrddi, Edited in the Ori¬ 
ginal Hindi by John Beames, Part I, (Part II Cantos 26-34) by A. F. 
Rudolf Hoernle, Calcutta 1873. Asiatic Society of Bengal (Bibliotheca 
Indica, New Series, Vol. 77, 1848). 

2. Famous author of Jnanebvari, a Marathi "Gita", Jfian- 
«lev. Jhanebvart : Ed. by P. V. Madgavkar Bombay, 1907. The verse 
quoted is the first verse opening the book. 
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CURRICULUM AND METHODS 

For the study of the curriculum and of the gradual specia¬ 
lization in different branches of learning we have taken as our 
data the traditional 14 Vidy&s and 64 Kal&s (i.e., 14 Faculties, 
and 64 Minor Arts), and have grouped them according to 
modern divisions. Thus Appendix I shows the scope of 
general education of the time. To mark the deviation from the 
traditional curriculum we have selected references to the educa¬ 
tion of Princes, 1 2 3 Brahmans,* Jain Princes, 8 and a purely 
scholarly curriculum. 4 5 The dates of the references vary from 
the seventh century to the twelfth and as the centuries proceed 
we mark the specialization in the different branches. For 
instance, the subjects which a Somayajin ( specializing in 
Rituals ) studied were different from the normal course. The 
Jain view of life, again, influenced the curriculum, as is shown 
by the subjects supposed to have been studied by Mahavir, 6 the 
Founder of the Jainism. The curriculum 6 of the twelfth century*, 
that of Bh&skarac&rya, the research scholar in algebra, is a 
specialistic curriculum. The evidence of the different periods*, 
and relating to different persons, will clearly show that the 
traditional general syllabus was not taught wholesale, but much 
regard was paid to the ideal which a student had to achieve. In. 
framing this curriculum the Aryan in India had already accepted 


1. Appendix II 

2. IV and VI; 

3. „ V. 

4. Appendix VII. 

5 . Appendix II, 

6. Appendix VII. 
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the principle of gradation and specilization, both with respect to 
the sexes, to the castes, to the ideal in life and the work a person 
had to do as a member of society. 

To begin with the fair sex, a woman has always been held 
in respect by the Aryans. As a member of the community* 
marriage was her ideal, and a father always regarded his daughter 
as a sacred trust placed in his charge. Kanva echoes a common 
feeling when he says, 

“ A girl is held in trust, another’s treasure; 

To arms of love my child today is given; 

And now I feel a calm and sacred pleasure; 

I have returned the pledge that came from heaven.” 1 

With her marriage, a girl began her career as a member of 
society, which started with her duty to her husband and to her 
children. To a husband his wife was a friend, an adviser, a 
consoler and help in all his life. Alberuni, noting the ‘strange* 
manners of the Hindus observes, “ in all calamities and emer¬ 
gencies they take the advice of the women.” 8 

To her children a mother in addition to her maternal duties 
acted as a teacher, and as such her rank was the highest — 
higher than the father, teacher, or the initiator into the caste* 
King Somesvar Datta in his Abhilasit-artha-Cintantanl 
(I, i, 115) says, “there are five kinds of teachers to be respected — 
father, the initiator (into the caste ), the teacher, the supporter, 
the protector and the spiritual preceptor. A teacher is greater 
than the initiator, the father is greater than the teacher, but the 
mother much greater than the father.” 

On her marriage a girl began her sacred duty to society* 
She was to be “ a noble husband’s honourable wife and to spend 
a busy, useful life in the world’s eye.” 8 

1. Sakuntal (Ed. A. W. Ryder), V, p. 50. 

2. Alberuni. Vol. I. Ch. XVI, p. 181. 

i 

3. Sakuntal — Kanva's advice — IV, 149. 
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The curriculum for a girl, therefore, was such as would 
prepare her to carry out her duties as a citizen and housewife, 
and as a mother. The three R’s were regularly taught in addition 
to singing, dancing and music. Housecraft was one of the 
special subjects of a girl as late as the twelfth century A. D. 
Writing, mathematics and music were supposed to be the 
principal subjects in a girl’s education. 1 2 

In addition to the ordinary subjects, the three R’s and 
housecraft, we believe the references in plays and contemporary 
works that women understood Sanskrit very well ( in plays the 
principal male characters always speak Sanskrit, the women 
answer in Prakrit). In Ltlavati 8 (named after his daughter), 
the great mathematician Bhaskaracarya, while addressing his 
class, has words like Sakhe, Bale, etc., which are used in rela¬ 
tion to ladies and are equivalent to Dear Child, Dear Friend, etc. 
Considering the high standard of the work on Algebra, we think 
that the girls of medieval India proceeded even to a post-graduate 
course; Bh&skaracarya’s work was a new discovery and as such 
could be counted as a modern post-graduate course. 

For general literature women had the encyclopaedic epics 
like the Mahabharat and the Ramayan, which teach politics, 
morality, social laws and religion, beautifully in the background of 
adventure and romance. With apologies to Mr. MahafTy, we 
express in his words the influence of these works on their reader. 

In these are contained many admonitions, in many tales and 
praises, encomia of ancient famous men which he or she is 

1. Kumdrpulpratibodha : I. U. 9-10. 

2. LI lav at t ; Ed. Colebrooke. 

" Dear, intelligent, Lilavati : ( L. 5 ) ; dear Lilavati: ( L. 7 ) ; 
pretty girl with beautiful eyes, (L. 16); charming woman, (L. 29, 54) ; 
dear child, ( L, 30, 56 ), etc.” Also to males ■ “ Skilful mathematician, 

< L. 30, 58 ; 21, 59). ' Best of merchants,* ( L. 39, 71 ). ‘Merchant,’ 

( L. 44, 82) show that both the sexes attended the same class freely. 
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required to learn by heart, in order that he or she may imitate 
them and desire to be like them.” 1 2 3 

Thus a girl was liberally educated and her education was 
based on a sound useful curriculum, containing subjects like 
Languages, Mathematics, Singing, Music, Dancing, Minor Arts, 
and religious and secular literature, housecraft and physical 
training, which made her a useful member of society. The exact 
curriculum giving details is attached as Appendix III. * 

We have shown in the previous chapters the social and 
political causes that undermined the educational system. Parti¬ 
cularly after the Mohammedan conquest, the women came to be 
confined in safety to their homes, and gradually their education 
was neglected by force of circumstances. They still kept up their 
reading of the epic or hearing the epics read by the scripture 
readers, a practice still continued in India. 

For a boy the curriculum was heavier than for a girl, and 
the choice of subjects depended on what was to be his mission in 
life. The ‘twice-born generally, learnt the Vedas, the poetics, 
the different types of scripts, mathematics, and gymnastics 
with a special emphasis on physical training. The Jains, 
however, refused to accept subjects like minor arts and crafts, 
chemistry and mineralogy, which they held to be avijja or 
ignorance. Consequently, while refering to the education of 
the Founder of their sect — Mahavlr, ‘Great Hero*— they show a 
specialized curriculum 8 in the purely theological subjects, religion 
and religious systems, logic, history and astronomy. The principle 
of specialization is seen from the curriculum 4 5 outlined in a grant * 


1. J. P. Mahaffy, Old Greek Education , p. 37. 

2. Appendix III. 

3. Appendix VI. 

4. Appendix IV. 

5. South Indian Inscriptions, Vol. II, part III, No. 73. 
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to one Somayajin Jesthapad (late ninth century), which is a purely 
denominational curriculum for the young Brahman who specia* 
Used in the Vedas and particularly in the Vedic rituals. We 
should note here that about three-quarters of a century earlier 
J^ankar had revived the study of the Vedas and also reformed 
the educational system. Specialization is further evinced by the 
establishments like Grammar Halls, 1 2 3 where the subject of 
grammar received special attention. In some grants even the 
authors whose works were to be studied are mentioned. 8 In 
Rajendra Cola’s inscription 8 ( 1023 A. D.) a further specializa¬ 
tion within the curriculum of a Brahman is marked. In the 
Vedic College, there were ten professors teaching special subjects 
and special authors like Prabhakar. 

The special study of grammar, logic and Vedas proper, was 
for the students who wished to be grammarians — Vaiyakaranas,. 
the Logicians — Naiyayikas and Vaidikas proper, i.e., who could, 
recite the Vedas with proper intonation and chantings—these 
are found even today. Another class — the Scripture Readers,, 
and Puraniks,—specialised in the Puranas, and they also exist in 
modern times. Unfortunately as we see from the inscriptions* 
and there was so much specialization that the joining link of 
common subjects like physical training or sports was neglected. 

A Prince had to study subjects of the general curriculum! 
in order that he should know the elementary principles of dif¬ 
ferent subjects. A typical curriculum of a prince is attached 
as Appendix II. 

Methods 

The Sanskrit word for Method is Nyaya-which means a 
method applicable to any kind of argumentation. Disputations 


1. (a) Madras Epigraphy Report of 1912. p. 110. 

(b) „ ,, pp. 201 and 202 of 1912. 

2. No. 233 of 1911, Madras Epigraphy Report. 

3. Cola Inscription, No. 333 of 1917. 
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and learned contexts play such a great part in ancient India that 
a system of dialectics called Nyaya-sastra, a body of rules for 
correct thinking, arguing, and inferring, was naturally developed. 

This Nyaya-sastra is based on logic and psychology, and a 
teacher had to study the rudiments of Nyaya which formed one 
of the six auxiliary sciences of the Vedas. Principally based on 
logic and psychology, methods differed from subject to subject- 
Thus in the study of the Vedas, the most important point was 
the proper pronunciation and intonation of the text. For this 
the teachers devised various methods which would make it easy 
for the student to master the intricacies in the text and which 
would enable him to learn the text by heart without special 
labour. At present there are two methods used by the teachers,, 
the Arvacln ( modern ) and the Pracin ( old ) method. From a 
Sastri attached to the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute,, 
Poona, the following information was obtained regarding the 
old method, which was accepted till 1500 A. D. 

According to the old method a lesson was called a Path or 
a unit of study. The lesson had the following steps : 

1. (a) Reading ( Vacan ). This was followed by 

(b) analysis of words and syllables from the passage. In 
Sanskrit this is named Padaccheda. Pad means a foot and 
Ccheda is cutting or dissecting. 

2. (a) Reading. 

(b) Grammatical study of the words, viz., if it is a 
verb, its conjugation, different forms, tenses, etc., and peculiari¬ 
ties of its transformation. 

3. (a) Reading. 

(b) Relation of a noun and adjectives. 

4. (a) Reading. 

(b) Arrangement of the subject, the predicate, etc. in' 
'order (in Sanskrit these words can be placed anywhere in a. 
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sentence ). This step is named Anwaya-antar in Sanskrit. The 
English * analysis * is the nearest approach to its meaning. 

5. (a) Reading. 

(b) Compounds and the dissolving of compounds. The 
Sanskrit language and all the derived languages notoriously 
abound in long compounds, which are supposed to be the beauty 
of the language. In Bana’s writings a compound runs over two 
pages! The study of compounds was of the utmost necessity. 

6. (a) Reading. 

(b) The summary and moral of the passage. This 
step is to see whether the student has thoroughly understood 
the passage. 

This is the method that Huan Chwang refers to in his 
memoirs (p. 160) 1 : “ These teachers ( Brahmans ) explain the 

general meaning (to their disciples) and teach them the minutiae; 
they rouse them to activity and skilfully win them to progress ; 
they instruct the inert and sharpen the dull; when disciples, 
intelligent and acute, are addicted to idle shrinking, the teachers 
doggedly persevere, repeating instruction until their training is 
finished. When the disciples are thirty years old, their minds 
being settled and their education completed, they go into office, 
and the first thing they do then is to reward the kindness of 
their teachers.” 

This was common to the Buddhists 2 3 * and to the Jains as well 
as to the ‘ Hindus’. As previously explained, the Buddhists and 
the Jains developed logic and philosophy. DevardhiganI 8 (a 
Jain divine) was a great teacher and in addition to the usual 
methods he helped the teachers by removing “ their most serious 


1. Vol. I. 

2. Sacred Books of the East., Vol. 13, p. XXIV. 

3. Jacobi: Sacred Books of the East , Aydrahgasutta . Introduce 

iion XXXIX. Theories of knowledge. 
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grievance — the absence of books. He decided, at the Council of 
Vallabhl (454 A. D.) “ to provide every teacher or at least every 
centre — upasray— the copies of the sacred books.” Jacobi adds*. 
“ Devardhigani must have issued a large edition of the Siddhanta 

.but when the monks were in upasray exclusively belonging 

to themselves they may have kept their manuscripts as they do 
now-a-days.” Armed with the method and the books, the teacher 
was a “ great hero ” 1 to the students and, as the Jain book in 
its quaint phraseology says, “ the disciples are thus regularly 
instructed day and night by the knowledge-endowed great 
heroes. ” 

Another method adopted in the study of poetry is outlined 
in the Ekavali of Vidyadhar 2 3 where every lesson is divided into 
three parts: 

1. Karikas or verses which classify or define the technical 
terms in poetics. 

2. The Vrtti or explanations of the Karikas in prose, and 

3. Udaharana, or instances given to illustrate. 

In addition to the standard methods the following were the 
“ intelligence games” 8 adopted in the class: 

1. Solution of riddles, enigmas, and verbal puzzles. 

2. A game of repeating verses, the others beginning with 
the word with which the first one ends his quotation. 

3. Completing a stanza from a part. 

4. Composing poems. 

For subjects other than literature and languages, the 
teacher tried to bring the subject as near as possible to the 
student. Thus in mathematics, Bhaskaracarya enunciates a 
principle first, then sets an example — which is based on the 


1. Jacobi: Sacred Books of the East: Aydrahga-Sutta, I. i. 5. 

2. Vidyadhar: Ekdvalt , XII. 

3. Collected from Vdtsydyana Kdma-sfttra 9 
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everyday knowledge of the child. On an analysis of the 
examples we find that Bhaskaracarya based his examples on 
everyday subjects like nature-study, birds, etc; epic stories; 
prosody; folk-lore; pilgrimages, excavations, etc. We have 
attached an Appendix VIII giving some of the examples from 
Bbaskaracarya’s great book. 

Geography 

The method in geography teaching was by way of poems 
which were meant for knowledge of the world. Thus we have 
the Cloud Messenger by Kalidas, giving a bird’s eye view of the 
whole of India. Another work by the same author is the 
Cycles of Seasons. Of this book Professor MacDoneli says, 
“ By introducing love scenes the author skilfully combines the 
expression of human emotions with glowing accounts of the 
beauties of nature. Perhaps no other Sanskrit poem manifests 
such strikingly deep sympathy and skill in depicting Indian 
landscape in vivid colours.” 1 2 * 

Even in an abstruse subject like grammar the medieval 
teachers had striven hard to make it presentable. Thus the 
great biography — Kutnarpalcarit by Hemacandra (twelfth 
century) is not only a biography of the royal patron, but it 
serves an illustration to the whole Prakrit grammar that the 
author had written. 

Bhoja’s House of Learning 4 in its present dilapidated con¬ 
dition, still has on its walls the beautiful drawings of snake- 
garlands which were used for introducing a young pupil to the 
intricacies of Sanskrit phonetics. A picture of this device in 
teaching alphabets is given in Bhoja Raja by Professor P. T. 
Srinivasa Ayy^ngar, M. A. 


1. MacDoneli India's Past. 

2. Cf. Bana’s description of the palace of learning built for 

Candrapida Kddambar$ t p. 59, Transl: by C. M. Ridding. 
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In fine arts and minor technical subjects the method was 
the old, time-honoured one of apprenticeship, where a student 
learnt his trade either from his father or from the castemen. 

In conclusion we refer to one system of medieval education 
that has travelled across the seas to England — it is the Pupil- 
teacher system introduced in England by Mr. Andrew Bell and 
called by him “ The Madras Plan”. The system is well-known 
in England and so we refrain from describing it in detail. We 
only add that this method of training teachers-is still in practice 
.at the Sanskrit colleges in India. 




APPENDIX I 

General Syllabus 

(The traditional curriculum from which subjects were select 
ted for specialization.) 

I. Languages 

Word, sentence, use of books and writing; ail kinds of 
writing; foreign languages; metre; stories, dramas ; 
romances and poems. 

II. History 

Mahabharat; Puranas; Itihasas; Ramayan. 

III. Geography 

Poems like Meghadut and Rtusamhar. 

IV. Mathematics 

Arithmetic. 

V. General Science 

Perfumes and odours; chemistry and minerology. 

VI. Physics and Mechanics 

VII. Nature Study 

Teaching parrots; cock-fighting; knowledge of 
notes of birds. 

VIII. Music 

1. Musical instruments; lute, drum, cymbals, and pipe* 

2. Laws of dancing as laid down by Bharat. 

3. Science of music as taught by Narad 

A. Playing on musical glasses filled with watai£ 
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IX. Housecraft (Handwork) 

1. Arranging and adorning idols with rice and flowers. 

2. Spreading and arranging beds and couches with 
flowers and flowers upon the ground. 

3. Colouring of teeth, garments, hair and nails and 
bodies, i. e., staining, dyeing and colouring and 
printing the same. 

4. Fixing stained glass into a floor. 

5* The art of making beds, spreading out carpets and 
cushions for reclining. 

6. Stringing'of rosaries, necklaces, garlands and wreaths. 

7. Binding of turbans and chaplets and making of top- 
knots and crests of flowers. 

8. Making parrots, flowers and tufts, tassels, bunches, 
bosses, knots, etc., out of a yarn or thread. 

"9. Making artificial flowers. 

10. Making figures or images in clay. 

X« Gardening 

XI. Physical training 

1. Gymnastics. 

2. Weapons, bow, quail, shield, scimitar, dart, mace, 
battle-axe and club. 

3* Driving and elephant riding and their management. 

4. Crossing rivers 

5. Knowledge of the art of war, arms and armies. 

XII. Speech training 

1. Reading aloud, chanting and intonation. 

% Art of speaking by changing forms of words. 
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( Subjects with a slight technical bias.) 

XIII. Housewifery 

1. Disposition of jewels, decoration and dress. 

2. Art of cooking and making drinks. 

3. Dressing, anointing and braiding. 

4. Needlework. 

5. Games; Dice. 

XIV. Architecture 

XV. Advanced Study 

1. Mines and quarries. 

2. Jewels and games. 

3. Gold and silver. 

4. Coins. 

5. Picture making. 

XVI. Special arts 

1. Painting and leaf cutting. 

2. Carpentry and work on ivory. 

XVII. Professional; 

Scenic representation and stage management# 
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A Prince’s Curriculm : Seventh Century. 

(6-16 years) 

Candraplda’s Education. Bana : Kadambart , pp. 60-61. Translat¬ 
ed by C. M. Ridding, 

The subjects are grouped on modern lines. 

I. Languages 

Word, sentence, the use of books and writing; all 
kinds of writing foreign languages; metres; stories, 
dramas, romances and poems. 

II. History 

Mahabarat, Puranas, Itihasas ( History proper) 
and Ramayan. 

UL Geography 

( Geographical poems like Meghadut— Cloud Mes¬ 
senger ; Rtusamh&r— the Cycle of Seasons.) 

IV. Physics 

. Physics and mechanics. 

V# Drawing 

Writing and drawing, picture making, trimming and 
decorating. 

VI. Nature study 

Cock-fighting ; knowledge of notes of birds ; art of 
teaching parrots. 

VIL Music 

Musical instruments, flute, drum, cymbal and pipe* 
Laws of dancing as laid down by Bharat and others* 
Science of music as taught by Narad. 
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VIII. Physical Training 

(1) Gymnastics. (2) Weapons—bow, quail, shield 
scimitar, dart, mace, battle-axe and club. (3) Driv* 
ing and elephant riding, and knowledge of elephants 
(4) Crossing rivers. (5) Knowledge of the art of 
war, arms and armies. 

IX. General Science 

(l) Physics and mechanics. (2) Mining. (3) Carpentry 
and working on ivory. (4) Technicalities of all 
mechanical arts ; perfumes and odours ; chemistry 
and minerology. 

-X. General Knowledge 

Astronomy; testing of jewels; architecture; antidotes; 
Marks of men. 

XI. Science of Polity 

XII. Law of Royal Policy 
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A Girl's Curriculum 

Based on \KamasfUra by Vatsyayan, 

Tbe subjects are grouped on modern lines. 

In addition to the ordinary three R’s, a girl had to learn 

1 • Singing* dancing, and playing on musical instrument* 

2. Drawing. 

3. Handwork 

(a) Arraying and adorning idols with rice and flowers 
( necessary for ordinary worship in temples ). 

(b) Spreading and arranging beds and couches with 
flowers and flowers upon ground. 

( The art of drawing figures with flowers on the 
ground is still practiced in India during the months 
of social functions for women. ) 

(c) Colouring of teeth, garments, hair nails, and bodies,, 
i.e., staining, dyeing and colouring and painting 
the same. 

( d) The art of making beds, spreading out carpets and 
cushions for reclining. 

(e) Stringing of rosaries, necklaces and garlands and 
wreaths. 

(/) Making parrots, flowers, tufts, tassels, bunches* 
bosses, knots, etc., out of yarn or thread. 

(g) Making artificial flowers. 

(h) Making figures and images. 

( * ) Picture making, trimming and decorating. 

(j ) Fixing stained glass on the floor. 

(k) Cooking and making drinks. 

(0 Disposition of jewels and decoration and dress* 
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Dramatic Art 

Imitation ; reading, chanting and intonation; study of 
sentences difficult to pronounce (for speech training )• 

Technical 

Carpentry, magic and sorcery. 

General Knowledge 

Knowledge of gold, silver, coins, jewels and gems* 3 

Subjects of Recreation 

Solution of riddles, enigmas, verbal puzzles and enfg« 
matic questions. 

Physical Training 

Physical exercises with sword, single-stick, quarter 
staff, bow and arrow. 
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Specialised Curriculum of a Brahman : Ninth Century. 

The curriculum shows the process of specialisation during the 
ninth century-about 874 A. D. 

( Mentioned in a grant to Jesthapad Somayajin who has 
finished the prescribed curriculum.) 

I. Languages 

(a) Grammar, (6) Etymology, (c) Phonetics, ( d) Metrics 
and (e) Properties of words, sentences and subjects, 

II. General knowledge 

Ways of the world; the knowledge of arts, 

( Specialised curriculum ) 

III. Vedas 

Chanting of the Vedas: S>ruti, Smrti, Karmakand and 
Jnankand; Performance of rites and Vajapeya and 
other sacrifices; Chandogya Sutra. 

IV. Literature 

Poems, dramas, stories, epics and legends. 

V. Astronomy 
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A Prince’s Curriculum : Tenth century. 

From Nayakumar-Caritu of Puffadanta. 

C an Apabhramsa work of the tenth century ) 

I. Languages 

(a) Writing, (&)]Grammar, (c) Metres, (d) Meta - 
phors , (e) Poetics and (/) Letter writing. 

II. History 

III. Geography 

IV. General Science 

Chemistry and minerology. 

V. Drawing 

(a) Painting and (6) Leaf-cutting and carving 
fruits ( carv-ing figures on them*). 

VI. Nature Study 

VII. Music 

( a) Musical instruments, lute, drum, cymbals and 
pipe, (b) Singing and (c) Dancing. 

VIII. Gymnastics 

(a) Weapons and (6) Elephant and horse riding. 

IX. General Knowledge 

Astronomy; testing jewels, etc.; antidotes; mark of 
men and women; architecture ( of a seven storeyed 
palace.) 

X. Politics 

XI. Erotics 

XIL Tantras and Mantras 
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Mahivira’s supposed Educational Curriculum: 

Twelfth century. 

This is a typical curriculum of the Jains showing the effect of 
their (Avijja) belief in excluding subjects generally accepted, viz,, 
General Science, warfare, arms, etc. 

Acarafig-Sutra: Kalpa-sutra by Bhadrabahu (Ed. Jacobi, 

p. 221). 

I. Languages 

Phonetics; metre; etymology; grammar. 

II. History 

Itihas (history proper). 

III. Geography 

IV. General Science 

V. Drawing 

VI. Nature Study 

VII. Music 

Singing, dancing and instrumental music. 

VIU. Gymnastics 

IX. General Knowledge 

Astronomy. 

x. Politic* 

XI. Specialization in 

The four Vedas, all U pahgas; systems of Philosophy ; 
monastic and Brahmanic sciences and ceremonials. 
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Specialized curriculum : Twelfth century. 

Referred to in Lilavati of Bhaskaracarya. (Ed. Pandit 
J. Vidyasagar, LL. 173 ). 

I. Languages 

Eight works on Grammar. 

II. Philosophy 

Six Philosophic systems. 

III. Medicine 

Five works on Medicine. 

IV. Mathematics 

Four works on Mathematics. 

V. Religion 

The four Vedas. 

The Sutras, Upanisads and Prakaranas. 

VI. Logic 

Study of Mimamsa, the Entity. 
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Lilavati: Bhaskaracarya’s Scholarship. 

In Pandit Jivanand Vidyasagar’s edition of the original, 
there is a stanza after the stanza quoted in VII (a) above, 
showing the varied scholarship of Bhaskar, and stating that the 
present work was composed by him. It was probably added by 
some pupil of Bhaskar and so it has been omitted by Colebrooke. 

It runs as follows: 

The author of this (Lilavati) is that illustrious Bhaskar 
( a scholar) of vast erudition, who thoroughly mastered eight 
works on grammar (viz., those of Indra, Caudra, K&sakrtsni, 
Apisali, isakatftyana, Panini, Amara, and-Jainendra), six works 
on medical science, (viz., Agnivesa-samhita, Bheda-sambita, and 
Harita-samhita), the six philosophical systems (viz. Sankhya, 
Yoga, Nyaya, Vaisesika, Mimamsa and Vedant), five works on 
Ganita ( = Calculation), (viz., Paulisa-Siddhant, Romaka- 
Siddhfint, Vasistha-SiddhSnt, Surya-Siddhant and Paitamaha- 
Siddhant), and the four Vedas ( viz., the Rk, the Yajus, the 
Saman and the Atharvan); and who understands the three 
Ratnas, (i. e., the three Prasthanas of the Vedant, viz., the 
Sutras, the Upanisads, and the Prakaranas), as well as the two 
Mimamsas, and the one eternal Brahman, the aim and scope 
<of both. 
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Some Examples from Bhaskaricarya’s Lilavati. 

Religion 

52. Out of a heap of pure lotus flowers a third part, a fifth 
and a sixth were offered respectively to the gods $siva r 
Visnu and the Sun ; and a quarter was presented to 
Bhavani. The remaining six lotuses were given to the 
venerable preceptor. Tell quickly the whole number 
of lotuses. 

Literature 

66 . Of a flock of geese, ten times the square root of the 
number departed for the Manasa lake, on the approach of a 
cloud ; an eighth part went to a forest of Sthala-Padminls v 
three couples were seen engaged in sport on the water 
abounding with delicate fibres of the lotus. Tell, dear girl,, 
the whole number of the flock. 

Prosody 

113. In the permutations of the Gayatri metre, say quickly, 
friend, how many the possible changes of the verse are > 
and tell severally, how many the permutations are with one 
(two, three) etc., long syllables. 

Snake versus Peacock 

150. A snake’s hole is at the foot of a pillar, 9 cubits high* 
and a peacock is perched on its summit. Seeing a snake 
a distance of thrice the pillar gliding towards his hole, he 
pounces obliquely upon him. Say quickly at how many 
cubits from the snake’s hole they meet, both proceeding an 
equal distance. 
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Miscellaneous 
Tax on Roads 

53. A traveller engaged in a pilgrimage, gave half his money 
at Prayag, two-ninths of the remainder at KasI; a quarter 
of the residue in payment of taxes on the road; six-tenths 
of what was left at Gaya ; there remained 63 niskas with 
which he returned home. Tell me the amount of his 
original stock of money, if you have learned the method of 
reduction of fractions of residues. 

Exchange Barter 

86. If three hundred mangoes be had in the market for one 
dramma, and 30 ripe pomegranates for a pana; say quickly, 
friend, how many should be had in exchange for 
ten mangoes ? 

Barter 

98. If a pala of best camphor may be had for 2 niskas, and a 
pala of sandal-wood for the eighth part of a dramma, and 
half a pala of aloe-wood also for the eighth of a dramma, 
good merchant, give me the value of one niska in the 
proportion of 1, 16 and 8; for I wish to prepare a perfume. 

Alms to Brahmans 

120 . A person having given four drammas to priests on the 
first day, proceeded, my friend, to distribute daily alms at a 
rate increasing by 5 a day. Say quickly how many were 
given by him in half a month. 

Army 

124. On an expedition to seize his enemy’s elephants, a king 
marched 2 Yojanas the first day. Say, intelligent calculator, 
with what increasing rate of daily march he proceeded, he 
reaching his foe’s city, a distance of 8 Yojanas in a week. 
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Architecture 

114. In a pleasant, spacious and elegant edifice, with 8 doors, 
constructed by a skilful architect, as a palace for the lord 
of the land, tell me the permutations of apertures taken 
1, 2, 3, etc. 

Excavations 

222 . Tell the quantity of the excavation in a tank, of which 
the length and breadth are equal to 12 to 10 cubits at its 
mouth, and half as much at the bottom, and of which the 
depth, friend, is 7 cubits. 




A CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE 

OF 

Political, Social and Religious, Educational 

and 

Literary Events of the Medieval 

Period 600-1200 A. D. 

531-578. 

Political : Close relation between India and 
Persia. 

Social and Religious: After the defeat of 
Yezdejard III, Persians given shelter by the 
King of Thana. 

585-6. 

Educational: Pulakesin I erects and makes 
grants to Jain and Saiva Temples. 

587. 

Educational: Death of Varahamihir-a great 
astronomer. 

598. 

Educational : Brahmadatta, another astrono¬ 
mer, born. 

600. 

Political: Pulekesin II, begins his conquests. 
Educational: Medieval school of Nyaya begins. 
Literary : Prabhakar’s Brhati. 

600-30. 

Political : Mahendravarman of KancI defeated 
by Pulakesin II. 

Literary : Mahendravarman writes on Dancing 
and Music. 

600 

Political : Durlabhavardhan establishes Karko- 
tak Dynasty in Kashmir. 

605. 

Political : Harsa’s accession. 

Social and Religious : Canoj made Imperial 
capital. 

Educational : Bana begins his career. 



620. 


629-645. 

635. 


632-640. 

642. 

643. 

647. 

661-65. 

670. 

671-695. 

680-700. 

700. 


703. 

712. 
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Political: Pulakesin defeats Harsa.' 

Educational: Vyaghramukh 'of Gurjar patro¬ 
nizes Brahmagupta. 

Literary : Brahmagupta composes treatises on 
astronomy. 

Social and Religious : Travels of Huan 
Chwang. 

Educational : Dharmakirti, Principal of 
Nalanda. 

Literary : Dharmakirti writes Nyaya-bindu. 

Educational: Dhruvasena II maintains Bud¬ 
dhist institutions for 6000 Buddhist monks. 

Political : Pulakesin defeated by the Pallava 
King. 

Social and Religious : Harsa’s great assem¬ 
blage at Prayag. 

Political : Harsa's death. 

Political : Chinese supremacy over Kapis. 

Political : Tibetans take Kasgar from China. 

Social and Religious : Travels of Itsing. 

Educational : Narasimhavarman of KahcT, 
patronises Dandin. 

Literary : Dandin writes Kavyadarsa. 

Political : Bappa founds a kingdom at Citor. 

Social and Religious : Kumaril attacks Bud* 
dhism. 

Literary : KumariTs Commentaries. 

Political : Nepal becomes independent of Tibet* 

Political: Arabs conquer Sindha. 
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700-36. Political: King Lalitaditya of Kashmir. Chi¬ 
nese influence in Kashmir. 

Social and Religious : King of Cano; sends 
an embassy to China. King Lalitaditya of 
Kashmir sends an embassy to China. 

Political : Arabs defeat Chinese. 

Literary : Gaudavaho, by Vakpatirja. 

Political : Krsna Calukya’s accession. 
Educational : Krsna builds the Kailas Temple 
at Ellora. 

Social and Religious : Sankara’s sermons- 
Haribhadra reforms Jainism. 

Educational : Sanskrit adopted by Jains. 
Literary : Sankara’s and Haribhadra’s works- 

Political : Colas powerful in the south. 
Educational : Colas establish schools and 
* colleges. 

811-883. Political : Avantivarman rules in Kashmir. 

Educational: Avantivarman patronizes learning- 

Literary : Poets of Kashmir; Muktakana, &va- 
swaml, Anandvardhan, and Ratnakar. 

883-921. Political : ^ankarvarman of Kashmir. 

Educational : ^ai'ikarvarman resumes temple 
property. 

Early 9th century. Educational : Raj ^ekhar writes school 
editions of the Epics and a Prakrit Drama. 

Literary : Raj Sekhara’s (l) Kavyamimamsa, 
(2) Bal Bharat, (3) Bal Ramayan, (4) Kar- 
purmahjin. 


750. 

760. 

780-800. 

855. 
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907. Political : Parantaka I. Cola Emperor, 

Educational : Colas patronize learning* 

985. Political : Rajraja ( Cola). 

Educational : Rajraja ( Cola) founds temple 
schools. 

1001-1119. Political : Sultan Mahmud’s invasions. 

1001. Social and Religious: Ramanuja starts Vai* 

snav sect. 

1038. Social and Religious : Atis sent to Tibet 

on a mission. 

1037-1066. Educational : Ksemendra’s Satires on life in 
Kashmir. Ksemendra writes school books. 

Literary ; Ramayan mahjiri; versification of 
Bana’s Kadambarl, etc. 

1088. Social and Religious : Bilhana — a famous 

wandering scholar. 

Educational : Bilhana’s tour in India. 

Literary : Bilhana writes Vikramahkadev. 
carit. 

1088-1172. Social and Religious: Hemcandra’s career. 

1100. Political: U cchala assassinated in Kashmir. 

Social and Religious: Didda Math used as a 
shelter in civil wars. 

1120. Political : A revolution in Kashmir. 

1120-1130. Educational: Alberuni’s works. 

1149. Educational : Kalhana’s Raj-Tarangini. 
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1172. Political: Muhammad of Ghor occupies Multan* 

Educational : Hemacandra writes in Prakrit. 

Literary: Hemcandra’s Prakrit Grammar. 
Bhaskaracarya writes LTlavatl. 

1175. Political: Muhammad defeated in Gujerat. 

1193-1197. Political: Muhammad reduces Delhi, Benares,* 
Bihar, etc. 

Educational : Demolition of educational cen¬ 
tres, Vikramasila,Nuddea, Avadantapur, etc. 

1172-1200. Social and Religious : Jayadeva’s Devotional 
Songs. Rise of the Lingayat sect. 

1200. Social and Religious: Madhva, the future- 

founder of a Vaisnav sect, born. 

Literary : Canda’s Prthviraj-rasau. 
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